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Cuapter XVIII. 
WE MAKE GOOD PROGRESS. 


HAVE been at some pains to relate the foregoing, because if 
the incident of the capsized longboat and the body alongside 
it proved ominous to anybody at all, it was so to me, certainly, 
as you will find out by-and-by. I had no misgiving then, saw 
indeed nothing in any way disturbing in such a trifling passage of 
marine life as [ have given, though I do not mean to say it was a 
thing I could have wished to happen; for a man ‘may not have a 
jot of faith in omens, and yet would rather he had made one of 
twelve than thirteen at table, that the death-tick should go over 
the way instead of tapping at the head of his bed, that any other 
picture than his portrait had fallen from the wall on the anniversary 
and at the precise moment of his father’s death, end so forth. 
An omen uever becomes a real thing to me till I look back and 
find it so. 

The night passed quietly. Hornby went to bed with one glass 
of grog only under his little waistcoat, and nothing more was heard 
of him till next morning. For my part, I slept like a top, spite of 
the Colonel and his wife mumbling away in the next cabin, though 
had he snored instead of talked, sleep might not have come so 
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readily to me. I was disturbed once by the noise of the watch on 
deck trimming sail, by the thump of a coil of rope flung down 
over my head, the voices of men singing out, and the sharply 
uttered orders of the officer on duty. However, I proved to my 
own satisfaction that I was growing accustomed to sounds which 
long years passed ashore had rendered unfamiliar to me, by very 
quickly falling asleep again ; and when next I awoke, it was bright 
daylight and seven o’clock. 

There was a bath-room in the steerage; but one required to 
give orders about it and wait, and that was a drawback. I knew 
that the ‘Silver Sea’ carried a head-pump, and that I should be 
able to get in the ship’s bows the finest, most sparkling, blue, ex- 
hilarating sluicing that was anywhere to be had ; so clothing myself 
very lightly, I threw a couple of towels over my shoulder and went 
on deck. A glorious morning it was, and one glance around satis- 
fied me that I must abandon all hope of losing the company of 
the Inglefields. The men had finished washing down the decks 
and were employed in swabbing, coiling away the ropes, and so 
forth. There was astrong glittering west-nor’west breeze, and the 
ship was driving steadily along under a foretopmast studding sail. 
It was the cheerfulest scene in life to come upon: the smoke blew 
away from the galley chimney, cocks were crowing in the hencoops, 
and you heard the farmyard grunting of pigs; the seamen in their 
various merchant costumes—never more picturesque than when 
most squalid—their trousers rolled above their knees, and their 
naked shaggy arms exposing arrows and anchors and the portraits 
of ladies in frames like wreaths, and the red ensign, and ships and 
the like, gave a bustle to the decks, which were fast drying, and 
here and there were whitening out into a sandy glittering; every- 
thing was full of the brilliant sunshine, and flash after flash would 
come out of all sorts of wet things, like a firing of musketry, as 
the swaying of the ship shifted the radiance from one point to 
another; the weather bulwarks ruled the blue sky, but to leeward 
the sea ran away from the ship into a heaven of sapphire, 
where you saw a thin bed of streaky cloud shot with the 
bluish and pearlish tints you notice in oyster-shells, and the eye 
elanced along the throbbing, foaming field, wrinkled with wind 
and fountain-like with the spray, till it came to the shining sails 
of a little brig hull-down standing to the north-east. 

But all this I tock in at a breath, so to speak, for I was much 
too lightly clad to linger over the beauties of nature ; and seeing 
Mr. Bird aft near the wheel, I called to him to know if he could 
spare one of the men to pump on me. ‘Certainly,’ he exclaimed, 
and sung out to one of the ordinary seamen to go along with me 
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to the head pump. I gained the forecastle, and felt as if I ought 
to hold on to something as I passed under the foot of the foresail, 
for the wind swept down the tack in half a storm and rushed with 
a howl into the belly of the staysail beyond as if it would carry 
everything with it. 

Oh, the delight of a salt-water bath—in warmish weather, look 
you—under the head pump of a sailing ship! I jumped betwixt 
the head-boards and the rail on to a grating through which I-could 
see the water some distance below me pouring away white as milk 
from the stem whose sharp edge went hissing and shearing and 
sliding through the surges which came blue to the dolphin striker 
and then turned green under the figurehead and then changed into 
a boiling milky brightness as they received the blow of the bow. 
I gave the order to pump; and down upon my head fell a 
stream of crystal, veiling my noble figure with a glorious silver 
drenching drawn out of the heart of the great ocean that was 
sweetened and purified by the whipping of the short wind and 
quickened by it into a keen joyousness that one positively seemed 
to feel in the heart-swelling rush of water over the body. 

Whilst I stood rubbing and drying myself, I asked the fellow 
who had given me my bath how the man that had been picked up 
last night was doing. 

‘Oh, he seems all right again, sir, he answered. ‘ There he 
is,’ pointing to leeward of the forecastle, where stood a broad-backed 
man overhanging the rail. ‘ He’s had enough of sleep, sir, and has 
come up for a draw an’ a mouthful of air afore breakfast.’ 

I stood eyeing the man whilst I flourished my towels and got 
into my small clothes, for he made a kind of wonder in my sight 
when I reflected that the last time I saw him he was little more 
than a corpse squattering on the water and showing a black and 
sickening shape to our unexpectant gaze as he went by on the 
creaming foam into the darkness astern, whilst now he was a square 
and powerful seaman in pilot-cloth trousers and waistcoat and 
flannel shirt, capless and with a quantity of coarse dark hair blow- 
ing about his head. 

‘ What’s his name ?’ said I. 

‘He calls himself John Grondahl—he’s a Finn, sir,’ answered 
the ordinary seaman, looking at me with a singular expression. 

‘Oho!’ said I, noticing the fellow’s look, and laughing ; ‘a useful 
find, eh ? A Finn’s a wizard, don’t you know: and all you’ve got 
to do now is to nail a horseshoe to the foremast for good luck, and 
the Finn will keep blowing us along with fair winds for the rest 
of the voyage.’ 

‘Us men would rather have poor Bill back, sir,’ said the man, 
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meaning by poor Bill the fellow who had lost his life: ‘it don’t 
look wholesome like for an English sailor to go down and a 
bloomin’ Finn to come up. There’s some of the men don’t like 
the notion of his being a Finn at all--specially Dent and Joe 
Blackett, who’ve sailed with them sort of people afore. It’s queer, 
anyhow, that the only man as kept alive through a job that 
drownded fifteen others should be a Finn.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ said I, ‘mere luck, my lad:’ and I stepped 
over to have a word with the burly ‘ Dutchman’ as sailors would 
call him, before going aft. 

‘Good morning, said I. ‘I hear your name ’s Grondahl. I 
hope you feel none the worse for having been overboard yesterday.’ 

He turned slowly, pulling a pipe from his mouth as he did so, 
and exhibited one of the strangest faces I ever saw on a human 
being. His height would come to very near six feet, and he was 
broad in proportion, yet his features—eyes, nose, mouth—were 
scarcely large enough to fit a man of Hornby’s dimensions. The 
idea excited in one by this fellow’s countenance was that a little 
man’s face had been substituted for the original one, neatly laid 
in, and artistically smoothed off so as to show no seams, but 
leaving, in consequence, a broad frame of ciuin and jaw an] forehead. 
There was half a ring of hair upon his throat, his complexion was 
muddy and sandy, his ears were immense, and in each lob was a 
gold hoop very nearly as thick as the silver rings worn by sailors 
on their fingers; and the hair of his head blowing upen his brow, 
and framing him to down past his ears, made his face a complete 
mask, absurd rather than revolting, yet startling for all that, as I 
felt when he confronted me with it. 

‘I’m all right now, sir,’ he replied in a hoarse thick voice and 
with a strong Scandinavian accent not to be expressed in writing, 
though he spoke English fluently. 

‘Glad to hear it, said I. ‘ How long were you in the water?’ 

‘Fifteen hours, sir.’ 

‘Fifteen hours! Did you belong to one of the vessels we passed ?’ 

‘I b’longed to de ship, sir.’ 

‘She was in collision ?’ 

‘Yash, vid de French barque. Your jeef mate hars de story.’ 

The hint conveyed by this was not lost upon me. He looked 
the slowest, most lumpish sailor that ever trod shipboard, and he 
delivered his answers as though he knew I questioned him out of 
curiosity without official right to do so. So contenting myself 
with congratulating him on his narrow escape, more perhaps for 
the sake of taking another good squint at his extraordinary face 
than from sympathy, I returned to my cabin. 
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The exhilarating influence of fine, warm radiant weather upon 
the mind is never stronger than at sea; and when we were all 
assembled at breakfast, and I looked around me, it was easy to 
perceive that the sunshine which filled the saloon with a silver 
haze full of stars from whatever could reflect them was in our 
tempers too. Pipes had never before worn so shiny an appear- 
ance ; the Colonel also had somehow contrived to so ply his hair- 
brushes as to appreciably soften the cat-like ferocity of his whiskers ; 
and Edwards said that so far as his gout was concerned he had 
not felt easier in his limbs for months. 

‘Extraordinary!’ cried Hornby. ‘Three days out and you're 
better. Doctors!’ he exclaimed, wrinkling his nose: ‘a capful 
of ocean air is worth all the prescriptions that the best doctors 
ever wrote, from Dr. Galen down to Dr. Cockle.’ 

‘Have you been on deck, Mr. Aubyn?’ asked Miss Edwards, 
who sat opposite me, and whose beauty—whether because she had 
dressed her hair in a fresh fashion, or because the colour and cut 
of her dress suited her, I cannot be sure at this distance of time— 
was so winning, that at the start I had no eyes for any one else. 

‘Yes,’ said J, ‘and have enjoyed a salt water bath in the bows 
of the ship. It is a glorious morning indeed, and the “ Silver 
Sea ” is making noble progress. Eh, Captain ?’ 

‘There is nothing to stop her,’ answered Pipes, grinning. 
‘ Besides, she feels she’s got to make up for yesterday.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Inglefield,’ said Edwards, smiling, as though he 
wished to be understood as speaking rather in joke than in 
earnest, ‘have you and the Colonel made up your minds to be 
set ashore at a French port ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Edwards, you know how timid we poor women are,’ 
she replied, with a roll of her light eyes past him on to me, whilst 
every now and then you'd see a glint in the yellow hair that was 
much too suggestive of gold-dust to be beautiful. ‘ Charley insists 
upon becoming old and petulant and nervous; and he alarms me 
with his misgivings. Now, I have always adored the sea, even 
when terrible with storm; and to ask me to turn my back upon it 
when it is lovely and blue is quite unfriendly—don’t you think so, 
Mr. Aubyn ?’ 

‘Were such a request made, it would be so indeed,’ I 
replied. 

‘You may be quite sure, Mrs. Inglefield, that I did not beg 
the honour of your and your husband’s and daughter’s company 
with the hope that you would leave us within the first week of the 
voyage,’ said Mr. Edwards. 

‘See now, Edwards,’ cried the Colonel. ‘My wife puts it all 
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upon me. Let her. We certainly did not join you with the in- 
tention of quitting the ship before her return to England. Here 
we are, and here we had better remain. We are not going 
to encounter abandoned vessels every day, I suppose?’ looking 
towards Pipes; ‘and if we're to meet with another fog, why, it may 
not come, you know, till we’re in the middle of the ocean, where 
risks of collision are small.’ 

‘I wonder how the poor man, whom the boat rescued last night, 
is getting on,’ said Miss Inglefield, changing the subject in her 
quiet, subdued way; from a little sense of mortification, as I 
judged by the look in her face; and hence it was that, more for 
her sake than for her parents’, the reference to the Colonel’s and his 
wife’s threat to leave the ship was there and then dropped for good, 
though but for the girl’s intervention I suspected from something 
in Hornby’s eye that he would not have let them off so easily. 

‘Oh,’ said I, answering her, ‘he is as hearty as Iam. I found 
him on the forecastle, and exchanged a few words with him.’ 

‘Did you though, now!’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, round- 
ing her eyes at me. ‘Only fancy what I took to bea real body 
talking!’ 

‘What’s his name?’ asked Edwards. 

‘Why, it’s a foreign name,’ answered Pipes; ‘I don’t nicely 
remember it.’ 

‘Grondahl,’ said I, ‘with an h in the tail of it, I suppose. 
Miss Edwards, he has an extremely small face, as though his head 
were a window, and a very little man was looking out of it. He’s 
a Finn.’ 

‘A what ?’ cried the Colonel. 

‘A Finn—a native of Finland,’ I replied, ‘ and of course a magi- 
cian. Isn’t it so, Captain?’ 

Pipes put on one of his singular square smiles, which by 
tightening the skin in various places increased his shininess. 
‘Ah, Mr. Aubyn, those yarns don’t hold water nowadays, sir,’ he 
replied. 

‘No,’ said I, ‘and yet I fancy that some of your men forward 
haven’t quite abandoned faith in them. One of your fellows said 
to me that he didn’t like the look of an Englishman going down 
and a Finn coming up, as happened last night; and upon my 
word,’ said I, turning my eyes upon the Colonel with a grave face, 
‘it does seem odd.’ 

‘Is a Finn capable of doing mischief as a magician ?’ inquired 
Miss Edwards, with her face lighted up by an expression of mirth 
rather than a smile. 

‘ Sailors believe so,’ I replied; ‘ though of course the captain of 
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a ship has power over them, and by stern treatment can force them 
into becoming blessings instead of curses.’ 

‘What can they do?’ said Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘Well, I have heard of a Finn drinking himself intoxicated 
every night thoughout a voyage, on a quart bottle of rum, and yet 
keeping the bottle full without replenishing it by any other means 
than invocations.’ 

‘ Margaret,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, ‘the next butler we 
engage must be a Finn, do you hear? The very man for a 
cellar.’ 

‘And what more can he do?’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘he can control the winds, and if he owes the 
captain a grudge he can raise a gale right ahead and keep it blow- 
ing till his vengeance is appeased.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ exclaimed Pipes, ‘all this here stuff 
is nonsense. There’s nothing in a Finn to hurt any man. When 
I was a boy, what Mr. Aubyn’s telling you was believed in; but 
sailors are more sensible than they used to be; there’s more learn- 
ing among them.’ 

‘A Finn must be quite a Jonah,’ said Mrs. Inglefield. ‘Perhaps 
Jonah was a Finn. I wonder if we were to throw our Finn over- 
board whether a whale would swallow him. But I hope there is 
nothing unlucky, though, in having one of these people on board.’ 

‘No,’ said I; ‘not if Captain Pipes will nail a horseshoe to 
the foremast.’ 

‘There won’t be such a thing to be found in the ship,’ observed 
Pipes. ‘Come, come, Mr. Aubyn; these here tales have gone 
over to the marines. They've long since been cleared out of the 
forecastle.’ 

‘Any other peculiarities associated with Finns, Aubyn?’ 
inquired Hornby. 

‘I believe,’ I replied, ‘that seamen, when beating against 
storms of wind amid raging seas, have beheld vessels bound the 
same way passing them under stun’ sails, and have recognised them 
as Finlandmen making a fair wind of what by rights should be 
blowing in their teeth. But many stories of this kind may be 
traced to the rum puncheon.’ 

‘ Ay,’ exclaimed Pipes, ‘and as grog grows scarcer yarns ‘ll grow 
rarer.’ 

* Anyhow, cried the Colonel, ‘a native of Finland on board a 
ship is considered by the crew as unlucky ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. 

‘No, sir!’ cried Pipes. 

* But confound it all, Aubyn,’ shouted the Colonel, ‘didn’t you 
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just now say that one of our men told you he didn’t like the look 
of this Finn coming aboard ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I don’t know which man it was that said it,’ exclaimed Pipes; 
‘but whoever it might be, he’ll be more an ass than a sailor.’ 

* Of course such stories and superstitions must be stuff and non- 
sense, bawled the Colonel; ‘but it’s curious, Edwards, that we 
should have lost one of our crew only to pick up and replace him 
by a person of a nationality considered unlucky and capable of 
evil-doing by seamen. I say it’s curious—mind, I mean nothing 
more. Only curious.’ 

‘ Now, Charley,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, with an affectation 
of fretfulness in her voice, ‘for goodness gracious’ sake, no more 
horrid fancies, if you please.’ 

Hornby then asked Pipes about how the man came to be 
washing about in company with an inverted longboat, and Pipes 
explained the matter thus: ‘ His story to Mr. Bird’s this, ladies and 
gentlemen: his ship was an Englishman, and she was in collision 
early yesterday morning with the French barque we passed. It 
was still dark; the well was sounded and the ship found to be 
draining in water. She was an old vessel, the crew hated her and 
her captain, they refused to man the pumps, and turned to and 
got the boats over. They had cnly two boats fit to swim, having 
lost one ina gale and the other being damaged ; so they raised 
the longboat out of the chocks, and when alongside nearly a score 
of men jumped into her, but first they took care to load her with 
their traps; and then finding the other boat had gone away with 
the captain and mates and steward, and seeing there was no hurry, 
they got aboard again and broached a cask of liquor, and some 
of them fell mad drunk.’ 

‘Shocking!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘Then some kind of fighting took place after they had rolled 
into the boat and shoved off; and she being badly stowed, and the 
intoxicated fellows surging about in her, not to mention there 
being a trifle of sea on, enough to keep her lifting and rolling, 
why, amongst them, they managed to capsize her; and though 
some held on a tidy while, yet they were all pretty nearly too 
drunk to save their lives, and one after another they dropped off, 
leaving this here Finn holding on—that’s his yarn: perfectly 
correct in all particulars, I don’t doubt ; but, as usual, something 
to make an old merchantman like me blush for the service he 
belongs to.’ 

‘How long had the man been in the water when we came 
across him?’ asked Edwards, 
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‘Fifteen hours he told me,’ said I. 

‘Yes, that’s what he said to the weg observed Pipes. 

‘Fifteen hours!’ cried the Colonel: ‘upon my word, the man 
had need to be a wizard with a vengeance to keep him alive for 
fifteen hours—eh, Edwards? By George!’ he added, with a loud 
laugh, ‘it should make one think sailors no fools for supposing 
these Finns to be magicians.’ 

Well, all this was good enough to talk about, and helped us 
through breakfast; besides, at sea, topics are so rare that a very 
little matter indeed will be made a great deal of. Nobody but I, 
that is, of our company, knew what a glorious morning it was on 
deck, and it was a revelation to them all when they climbed the 
companion and looked around them. The wind poured in a blue 
tide out of the west-nor’west, and when you faced it with your 
lips apart you heard it thrilling betwixt your teeth with the edge 
of the piping of a boatswain’s whistle in it. Warm and rich and 
full of weight, it swelled the white canvas into curves as hard as 
marble, arching every foot so that you saw bits of the sails beyond 
and the sapphire sky between, and you got a sense of velocity from 
the inclination of the deck that leaned like a yacht’s iu a racing 
match ; for though I won’t say that the ‘ Silver Sea’ was a crank 
vessel, yet being light it did not need a gale of wind to provoke 
the beauty into showing her shining heels; and now she was 
swirling through it with her lee channels under and a constant 
sobbing and coughing in her lee scupper-holes, over and past which 
the water was racing in a maddened and dazzling white whirl, that 
lifted in smooth snow over the steady wave our quarter bore along 
with it, and then flashed down into the windy sparkling tumble of 
our wake, over which the grey shapes of half a dozen of gulls were 
flying with arched necks and gleaming eyes and dark beaks on 
the scent for anything good to eat that the mighty share of our 
keel might chance to plough up and leave exposed in the foaming 
furrow astern. Oh, it was a morning to make a man of seventy 
feel ten years old! The wind was full of the spirit of life; and 
in your very innermost being you felt the subtle quickening 
of it till your heart bounded with a joy there was no explanation 
for; and the rushing of the ship seemed to sweep like a passion 
into your blood and convert the sense of vitality into a kind of 
flight, as though a gift of wings had come to you and you were 
tasting the transport of the middle air. 

Every one of us, ay, even the Colonel, when on deck, came to a 
kind of stand as it were; and especially did I notice the lustrous 
delight in Miss Edwards’s face as her dark eyes ran kindling round 
the glittering glorious azure amphitheatre of the deep, and then 
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up to the soft blue sweep of heaven, with its flight of daintily 
tinted clouds scouring the sapphire tield like frightened lambs, 
and then pausing with an added lustre as they came to the leaning 
height of the canvas and the studding sail, stretched high over the 
water with a faintness at the edge of it that made the white of the 
cloths there look as though the sky gave a silver frame to the sail. 

Omens! good or bad, they would be blown or brightened out 
of the mind by such a morning, and the pleased smile on Mrs. 
Inglefield’s face, and the expression of satisfaction that lay smooth 
on the Colonel’s brow, were as much as little Hornby needed to 
know that the helm of the ‘Silver Sea’ was not to be shifted for 
them. 

‘This, indeed, is magnificent!’ exclaimed Edwards, holding 
on to the top of the companion with one hand and gazing eagerly 
round him. ‘ What a lovely sky! and how amazingly blue the sea 
is, to be sure! Hornby, there’s no doubt of one thing: your ship 
sails capitally. Why, man, it’s as fast as steam!’ 

‘ What’ll be our speed, Pipes ?’ called out the little fellow, with 
his bright eyes twinkling with gratification. 

The skipper cast a glance over the side and replied, ‘ It'll be 
a full nine, sir, if not nine and a half. But we'll soon settle it. 
Heayve the log, Mr. Semple.’ 

‘Heave the lug!’ bawled the second mate, and a couple of 
fellows came tumbling aft. The reel was got out, one of the men 
held the glass, Mr. Semple thrust the pin into the chip and flung 
it over. The Colonel knew all about it, of course; and so did 
Hornby ; but Edwards looked as if he thought that nothing short 
of a shark would be the result of angling with a line so stout and 
bait so unpalatable. Skirr, skirr, went the reel; *‘Toorn!’ yelled 
the second mate ; ‘Turn!’ roared the fellow with the glass, invert- 
ing it as he shouted and squinting at the running sand with all 
his might ; from the rattling of the reel you’d have supposed that 
the ship was in tow of a comet; Mr. Semple’s arms worked like a 
windmill as he helped the line overboard ; the man who held the 
reel vibrated with its swift rotation till the teeth chattered in his 
head : then ‘ Stop!’ shrieked the sailor holding the glass: ‘ Stop!’ 
cried the second mate, checking the drag of the great length of 
line, the weight of which jammed him against the grating abaft 
the wheel; he took a turn with it over the belaying pin: and then 
groping along till he came toa knot: ‘Tan and a half, sir,’ said he. 

‘What’s that ?’ asked Edwards. 

‘ We're sailing at the rate of ten and a half knots an hour— 
call it twelve land miles,’ answered Hornby, rubbing his hands and 
looking up at Miss Edwards with a grin. 
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‘Would that be considered good ?’ demanded Edwards. 

‘ Fust-rate, sir,’ answered Pipes, ‘ with the wind blowing as it 
is. Should have guessed her myself a knot under that,’ he added, 
with a glance to leeward. 

‘And that’s what is called heaving the log, eh?’ said Mr. 
Edwards. ‘Very interesting, I’m sure, though all the same I don’t 
see how you get at the speed by throwing a rope overboard.’ 

‘ T’'ll explain it in a second,’ answered Hornby, balancing him- 
self with his hands in his pockets. ‘The sand in the glass runs for 
twenty-eight seconds. Very well. Then you fasten a bit of wood at the 
end of the line with a peg in it to make it hold water and the peg 
comes out when you jerk it, I mean when the sand stops running 
and there’s enough line out and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know. It’s then a rule-of-three sum. You say if a ship sails one 
mile in one hour how many feet will she sail over in twenty-eight 
seconds. Don’t you see? and when you have got the answer, you 
measure off the distance on the line and put in bits of stuff with 
knots on ’em, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, and 
on the first piece of stuff you tie one knot and on the second two 
knots, with divisions between to show the half knots, don’t you 
know ; and that, no doubt, is the reason why miles at sea are called 
knots, though, ’pon my life, it never occurred to me before,’ he 
exclaimed, looking surprised. 

‘Dear me! how wonderful!’ said Mrs. Inglefield, who of 
course did not understand a syllable of the little fellow’s explana- 
tion. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s as you say, Hornby,’ observed Mr. 
Edwards, ‘though I’ll ask you to repeat what you have told us 
presently, as I didn’t quite take you. Margaret, dear, give me 
your arm: I really feel as if I could walk this morning.’ 

But the Colonel’s face was full of heaving the log. I had 
watched him impatiently listening to Hornby, and he now let fly. 
We were all glad to perfectly understand him. He roared out so 
loud that not on any consideration would we have missed grasping 
his meaning with the utmost accuracy. ‘ Zhat’s it—that’s the 
theory of the mariner’s log!’ he shouted ; and we all said, ‘ Oh yes, 
that’s it: how beautifully simple!’ and then we dispersed. 

Leaning on the arm of his daughter, Mr. Edwards patrolled 
the deck, whilst Hornby conversed with Mrs. and Miss Inglefield, 
and the Colonel dodged first to port and then to starboard, apparently 
wanting to catch a sight of the Finn. Mr. Edwards walked 
slowly, but with an air of delightful complacency. It was unques- 
tionable that his aches and pains felt the magic of that glittering 
north-west wind, and I was heartily pleased to see the sufferer 
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stepping out with a sort of triumph as if he kad thoroughly felt 
himself, from crown to great toe, and could trust the unusual exer- 
tion of a continuous walk. 

‘Every foot you measure will benefit you,’ said I as he passed 
me; ‘top this magnificent air by all the exercise you can take, 
and depend upon it you will return a “ well-man,” as sailors 
call it.’ 

He flourished his hand with a delighted laugh. Heavens! 
how happy the absence of pain makes the sufferer till he gets 
used to his freedom. Manya glance I’d steal at his daughter as I 
leaned against the lee bulwarks smoking my pipe, with a scupper- 
hole betwixt my feet snarling and snorting froth at times, as 
though the nose of a wild beast was jammed init. I thought 
to myself a man should be proud to possess such a noble form as 
that to lean on in sickness, to find sympathy in in gladness; 
not perhaps as daughter, though that privilege should be a great 
one, but as—pooh! pooh! better admire the ship, I thought to 
myself, if your heart must expand; better let your thoughts go 
adrift along with what can’t hurt you by dwelling on. A hand- 
some, regal, tender, and gracious woman she is, with eyes like a 
special titie to her from the Paradise of St. John—not Mahomet’s ; 
no, confound it, as the Colonel would say, there was nothing of 
the houri in her; and as noble a singing voice as ever lady lifted 
up, and an heiress, too; and therefore, surely, not a jewel re- 
served for my discovery. I should have been a puppy to dream 
it, even had I been in love with her, and I was not. No! if 
some other heart, if some other hand, were not before any man 
dating his acquaintance with her from the departure of the ‘ Silver 
Sea’ from Plymouth, then, thought I, continuing my reflections, 
I might honestly imagine her beauty had been given to her as it 
is given to any lovely nun—for no purpose intelligible to a virtu- 

ous Church of England gentleman. Could I doubt that, if she 
was not actually engaged to be married, she was certainly in love ? 
Why wasn’t he in this ship with her, then? How could I tell? 
But it was impossible to watch her without that fancy being 
strong in me; nor did it occur to me that it might be worth while 
to sound her father on the subject, or ask the Inglefields questions, 
simply because I was not in love with her, and therefore, I was 
uninterested, though it pleased me to follow her beautiful shape, to 
steal peeps at her wonderful eyes, and to let my thoughts flow in 
her wake, just as the tobacco smoke from my pipe fled heavenwards 
on the wind. 

The contrast between her and Miss Inglefield was the differ- 
ence between flushed and stately beauty, and timid and blushing 
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prettiness. After all, thought I—taking a look towards the 
weather rail almost abreast me, where Miss Agnes stood listening 
1 to a conversation between Hornby and her mother—if it were not 
for the other’s eclipsing splendour, one should find something not 
a little sweet in that pensive, rather wistful, quiet face yonder, 
with its blue eyes taking a shade of violet from the shadow of her 


, hat, and threads of her golden hair flickering like the glory one 
ss sees round the reflection of the sun in a drop of rain or in anything 
. \ polished or bright as they trembled to the wind with the blue 


of the sky beyond her. Any other mother than Mrs. Inglefield 
would have made a woman of her by this time; for the makings 
t were there; you saw the bud full and swelling in the clutch of 
what confined the pretty flower and hid its colours; and that 
thought took my eye, with a livelier disgust in it than I ought to 
1 own, to the powdered, stout, girlish, yellow-haired matron to whom 
Hornby was talking with springy legs, and genteel gesticulation 


to ‘ ‘Ng : , ; 
and an occasional clutch at his tiny white billycock hat, when his 

xO nace : : : 

1 nervous twiddling movements brought his head sideways to the 


e | wind. 
| Well, it is pardonable to criticise one’s friends, especially on 
\ 


of board-ship, where one has very little to do; but I soon wearied of 
od my self-commune, and, seeing the Colonel gazing at me as if he 
m had a mind for an argument, I knocked the ashes out of my pipe 
: ee ; € ~ ag core a a. 

ue and joined Hornby, and, Edwards growing tired, we were presently 


if all in chairs talking. 


an 
rer ; — 
Cuapter XIX. 
ns, 
sit A SEA MESSENGER. 
tue 
Arter lunch there came more of a settled-down look aboard 
she a . a 
2 || the ‘ Silver Sea’ than was before noticeable; at least I thought so 
e | 


1? when I saw the ladies under a short awning, Mrs. Jngletield 
; stitching wool-flowers into what was perhaps a book-marker, and 


yy: Miss Edwards lying back with a volume in her hand, yet with 
ile many a lifting of her shining eyes from the page to the sails and 
ie | the sky, and Miss Agnes with a drawing-pad on her knee, sending 
= her blue glances along the deck as she sketched, to the apparent 
— discomfort of the old seaman I had talked to in the fore-rigging, 
be who was now doing something on top of the booms and who 
rds stared aft as if he believed she was taking his likeness. The only 

homely touches a ship ever receives she gets from women; for 
aa without them the decks are so much running-gear and planks 
a 


and belaying pins; but when women are aboard, especially if they 
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be young, you'll see odds and ends belonging to them stuck into 
the hollows of coils of ropes, a work-basket—a pair of gloves, a 
novel; and the difference between a ship so furnished and a ship 
freighted with males only is just what lies betwixt a bachelor’s 
sitting-room and a married man’s parlour. 

Right ahead of us over our weather bow was a tiny sail white 
as a star on the blue; but elsewhere the circle was unbroken. 
Glancing aloft, it came into my head that the mizzen topmast 
crosstrees would provide me with a breezy seat for a smoke, and 
I went leisurely to the shrouds and got into them. 

‘Hallo, Aubyn, where are you going?’ cried Edwards. 

‘Up the mast,’ I replied, ‘for a smoke and a philosophical 
survey of the deep.’ 

‘Mind you don’t fall!’ exclaimed Hornby. 

‘T will,’ said I. 

‘I wish I could accompany you,’ said Miss Edwards. ‘I would 
give anything to view the sea from the tiptop of the mast.’ 

With my foot upon a ratline I reflected and then said, ‘I am 
afraid it can’t be done, though I wish it were possible. You 
couldn’t get over the top, you know,’ meaning the platform so 
called on the lowermast. 

‘The leddy might be whipped up, sir,’ observed Mr. Semple, 
who stood under me. 

She flushed red as a rose at this, not understanding it; Mrs. 
Inglefield stared at the Colonel with a sort of horror; Edwards 
looked indignant and amazed ; and Hornby, with a shocked eye 
bent upon the skylight, seemed to be seeking Captain Pipes 
through it. I burst into a laugh. 

‘Mr. Semple means that the only way to get you aloft, Miss 
Edwards,’ said I, ‘ would be to pass a rope through a block at the 
masthead, which rope in the barbarous language of the sea is called 
a whip: one end of the rope being attached to you, the other end 
would be hauled upon by the sailors; and this is what Mr. Semple 
means by speaking of you being whipped up.’ 

They all laughed now; but poor Mr. Semple, whose slow mind 
had by this time grasped the misconstruction that had been placed 
upon his marine language, walked hastily forward to the main 
rigging, and stood there with his back upon the company and his 
face of as flaring a crimson as a winter sunset. 

I thought that enough had been said about Miss Edwards 
going aloft, though had it been a contrivable matter, the fresh 
beauty that seemed to come out of her rich confusion was nicely 
calculated to make me encourage her wish, and I pursued my road 
up the rigging, taking the top by way of the futtock shrouds, 
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instead of the lubber’s hole, in proper sailor fashion, and jogging 
on till I had a cross-tree betwixt my legs and my back against the 
topmast head. Some of the men forward ceased their work to 
look at me, and I expected to find one of them in my wake to exact 
a ‘footing’ as it is called. But I was not troubled. Maybe they 
guessed by my manner of climbing that I was not quite a new 
hand; or perhaps, understanding that the ‘Silver Sea’ was no 
passenger ship in the sense that term carried in their minds, they 
fancied Pipes would not sanction any of the conventional sea-larks 
aboard her. Well, unless a couple of them tried their hand upon 
me by taking both sides of the mast, there was no man forward 
that I caught sight of calculated to alarm me by a chase. There 
was not a backstay too long for me to descend by even had I had 
no mind for the stays; and perhaps on the whole I was not a little 
disappointed that no effort was made to catch me, for I saw that 


Miss Edwards had stepped out from under the awning to watch 
me climb, and when eyes such as hers are fixed upon a young man, 

; why, it’s not very wonderful if he should desire an excuse to show 

‘ off. 

) 


‘It’s glorious up here, Miss Edwards!’ I called to her. ‘Is 
there no way of getting you aloft ?’ 
’ She smiled and shook her head, but would not strain her voice 
to answer me from that distance. Then all of them came forth to 


, view me; but oh! the disenchantment wrought by elevation. 
s Hornby looked like a marmozet, which, as you know, is a very small 
e monkey indeed ; the Colonel's face was shrunk into a little fluff 
28 of hair: Mrs. Ingletield might have passed for a football with the 

perpendicular foreshortening ; Edwards did not seem taller than the 
at binnacle compass ; Miss Inglefield shrank into a little child’s stature, 
” and you would have been amazed to hear that the small creature 
od alongside her presented to you, when surveyed from her own level, 
rd as superb and commanding a form as ever made a woman royal in 
le appearance. Upon my word, I was almost thankful when they had 

done staring and withdrew to the shelter of the awning; for though 
nd there was nothing in the shrinking of the males to disturb me, the 
ed satirical Lilliputianising of the stately Margaret Edwards went 
ve against the grain; it was like seeing too much, catching a glimpse 
ris 


of one of those fortuitous cynical revelations which are obnoxious 
to sentiment and which breed thoughts not a little damaging at 
rds times to idealism. 


sh But when one turned one’s eyes from beings only a little lower 
ely than the angels, visible indeed from the altitude of the mizzen top- 
ad mast cross-trees, though twice that height weuld have rendered 


ds, an opera-glass valuable for their determination ; when one looked 
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from them to the ocean, then one found a difference. For the 
farther one got away from her the vaster, the nobler, the more 
majestic she became, till I, perched at no giddy height indeed, 
yet commanding an eminence of, let me call it, ninety feet, beheld 
leagues and leagues of weltering blue, sloping iuto crystalline 
clearness where its extremities touched the sky, its summer 
surges sobered into little more than ripples, flecked with foaming 
crests like the white bosoms of sea-gulls, with the high sun pouring 
its flashing diamonds upon the southern azure, and small clouds 
rolling up in puffs of steam out of the confines of a blue hemi- 
sphere, whose cerulean dome had been lifted and lengthened till 
the sight reeled with the sense of distance, as it sought to pene- 
trate the remote, bewildering, airy softness. 

If there be such things as animal spirits in a man at all, the 
place to make them bubble and popple in him till they have vent 
in laughter or song is the masthead of a sailing ship leaning 
down to a strong breeze soft with a western touch and fresh with 
what comes to it from the north, with a blue heaven high 
over him and a blue ocean—looking tenfold wider than one is 
accustomed to see—far down under him; for the music in the 
rigging is all about him, he might be floating skywards with the 
white sail that hollows out below and above him, and the sense of 
the freedom of the speeding sea-bird is his as he sways with the 
masts, and listens to the faint thunder of the wind in the canvas, 
and brings his gaze from the azure distance to the thin streak of 
ship racing below, with the snow of the cleft surges pouring past 
on either hand, and her brass-work flashing, and her white decks 
glistening as the sliding shadows of sails and spars and shrouds 
are swept by the afternoon effulgence here and there, whilst not a 
sound from the distant fabric comes aloft, where all that is heard 
is the swinging melodies of the pure sweet wind whistling shrill 
as it splits upon the ropes, or pouring with a noise like the rolling 
of a drum into the distended cloths. Small wonder that I found 
myself singing some sea-song or other at the top of my voice, 
whilst I slowly loaded my pipe; for let me abuse the sea as I 
would as a calling, I felt the old touch of the devil that drove me 
to it in days gone by strong in me up in those cross-trees, and I 
actually caught myself wondering that six months of hard work 
and hard treatment should have sufficed to drive me off old 
Ocean for good and all, as if that had happened only a short while 
since. But the chap at the wheel and Pipes, and the second mate, 
all looking up together on the broad grin, to see what sort of bird 
was raising such a eroaking up in the rigging, together with my 
catching sight of little Hornby and the Colonel forking their heads 
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past the awning to observe me, caused me to silence my notes; 
so, leaning against the mast, I smoked my pipe, and for a quarter 
of an hour enjoyed the most delicious spell of indolent happiness 
that ever fell to my lot to taste in this world. 

And for a very much longer time yet should I have kept myself 
mast-headed, but fora rather strange thing. There followed in our 
wake some four or five seagulls, and I was watching with deep 
admiration the exquisite grace of their sudden swoops, the beauty 
of the tremorless wings they'd pause on at times, and then the 
inimitable ease of their slanting rushes against the wind, and the 
amazing dexterity and swiftness of their pouncings and risings, 
when my eye was taken by a gull flying with something -of the 
directness of a crow and approaching the ship out of the south- 
east quarter. I kept my eye on it as it came, struck by the 
languid beating of its wings, or, to put it more accurately, by a 
behaviour of flight and a posture of head that gave one the notion 
it was wounded. I suppose it intended to fly past the ship, 
though it did not swerve as the vessel ran at it at an angle. I 
looked to see it strike the main topsail or top-gallant sail and fall. 
Nor was I far out in this measurement; only instead of striking 
these sails it flew against the mizzen topmast rigging, at the head 
of which I was seated, and after a convulsive swaying upon one of 
the ratlines it dropped with a slow expiring flutter into the top. 

I waited, expecting to see it take wing afresh, but whilst I 
watched it rolled over on its side. Seeing this, I knocked the 
ashes out of my pipe and descended the rigging to inspect the 
bird. It was a big gull, larger than the average, and a fine 
specimen. Peering close, I perceived that its eyes were glazing, 
and on touching it I found it dead. It was not, however, until I 
had moved it that I spied a packet or letter attached to its 
neck and hanging against its breast, as thin as an envelope and 
about the size of one, carefully enclosed in a kind of fine trans- 
parent oilskin or waterproof silk. It was not easy to drop over 
the top with that heavy bird in my hand, so I squeezed through 
the lubber’s hole as best I could, and descended the shrouds with 
the gull’s neck in my hand and its body over my shoulder. 

‘Hallo!’ shouted Edwards, the instant he saw me; ‘ what, in 
the name of fortune, have you got there? A turkey, is it?’ 

I threw the bird down on the skylight, glad to be eased of the 
weight, and you may suppose that everybody aft, including Pipes 
and the second mate, came shoving and bobbing round the dead 
seafowl to have a look. 

‘It can’t hurt, can it?’ cried Mrs. Inglefield. ‘It has a 
terrible beak.’ 
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‘ Lor’ bless you, ma’am, it’s got no life,’ answered Pipes. 

‘ Poor thing!’ said Miss Inglefield, stretching out a little white 
hand to stroke it, whilst her mother shrieked, ‘ Mind, Agnes, it 
may not be dead!’ 

‘How the deuce did you kill it, Aubyn?’ shouted the 
Colonel. 

‘I didn’t kill it, said I, looking at Miss Edwards, who I 
thought glanced at me reproachfully when the Colonel asked that 
question; and talking at her, though speaking for the information 
of the others, I explained the manner of the bird’s arrival and 
death in the mizzen-top. 

‘She’s a poostmon, sir,’ said Mr. Semple, peering over Pipes’s 
shoulder and addressing him. ‘ D’ye obsairve the lettor round her 
neck ? the seizing will have strangled her.’ 

‘Why, yes!’ cried Mr. Edwards; ‘isn’t that a letter tied to 
the bird ?’ 

I had thrown the gull down in such a manner that it hid all 
but a bit of the note ; but when the thin envelope-like packet was 
seen, everybody grew excited. 

‘Oh, what can it be ?’ cried Miss Inglefield. 

‘ How interesting!’ said Miss Edwards. 

‘It’s quite likely to be a letter from a sailor to his sweetheart,’ 
cried Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘ Read it, will you, Aubyn!’ bawled the Colonel. ‘It may be 
urgent, confound it !’ 

I pulled out a knife to cut the string that confined the packet 
to the bird, and discovered, as I might have suspected, that the 
poor thing had been choked. The stuff that secured the letter 
was a piece of stout whipcord, which, having been new when used, 
had been hardened by damp into the inflexibility of wire. The 
motion of the bird or the wind, or the action of the sea when the 
gull stooped to the waves, had revolved the packet in such a way 
as to twist the cord, until the compression of the ligature upon 
the neck was so tight that a portion of it was buried in the flesh. 

‘A clear case of strangling,’ said I, as I carefully severed the 
cord with a penknife and removed the letter. Miss Inglefield’s 
eyes seemed to swim as she looked at the bird, and again and again 
she caressed its feathers. I cut through the oilsilk envelope that 
contained the letter with a good deal of awe. When I thought of 
the messenger that had brought it, the leagues it had traversed, 
how indeed the bird had appeared to aim for the ship out of the 
sky—why, I felt as if the missive in my hand had come from 
another world. A pigeon bringing me such a thing ashore would 
not have affected me as this did: it was the miles of wild ocean 
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tnat made the difference, the sense of infinitude that came to me 
out of the frightful remoteness of the nethermost blue over the 
deep; and then again the carrier was a sea-bird, a creature that 
might have been formed out of the foam of the surges, whose 
voice had been like the dull screaming of wind ina ship’s rigging, 
and whose wild, aimless, careering life was that of the breeze and 
the clouds. 

The contents of the oilskin cover proved to be a square of blue 
ruled paper, and on it was scrawled in faint ink :— 

‘May 18th.—Lat. 20° N. Long. 41°. 20°. W.—Brig “ Lucy 
Kerr:” H. Anderson, Master.—Waterlogged and all boats 
destroyed. Two men washed overboard, G. Johnson and T. 
Armytage. Captain sick to death. God have mercy upon us. 
Whoever gets this is implored for Christ's sake to communicate 
it to Messrs... . North Shields, that our wives and parents 
may know our fate. We shall die like Englishmen. God speed 
this gull.—P. Martin, Mate, 

I read this aloud in a very solemn voice, because of the awe 
put into me by the manner in which this message had reached us ; 
and it was perhaps my hollow and dismal delivery that made 
every face as grave as a mute’s, whilst there was even a sort of 
consternation in Mrs. Inglefield’s expression, as she put her hand 
into her husband’s arm, proving that her nerves were not alto- 
gether a sham. 

‘May 18th!’ exclaimed Pipes, breaking the silence. ‘ Poor 
fellows! they may still be washing about down there.’ 

‘Could we not go to them?’ said Miss Edwards, in the same 
yearning voice I had noticed when she spoke last night of the 
desolateness of the sea. 

‘ They'll be hundreds of miles distant, miss,’ replied Pipes. 

‘And the poor bird has flown all that distance—only to die!’ 
said Miss Inglefield, with a tremble in her voice that made one 
think of Hinda in the poem. 

‘ Strange,’ cried the Colonel, ‘how our ship seems singled out 
for this kind of thing! Almost a pity, by George, Aubyn, that 
you went aloft.’ 

‘The bird would have come all the same,’ said I. 

‘What ought we to do with this message?’ asked Mr, 
Edwards. 

‘Send it home by the first ship we can signal, undoubtedly,’ I 
replied. 

‘ Here’s one couwing, observed Mr. Semple, ducking his head 
to look past the foot of the mainsail over the bow. I peered too, 
and saw a small vessel within about a mile of us on our weather 
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bow—the same craft I had noticed before I went aloft. Her 
masts were in one, so that her rig was not to be guessed ; but 
whatever she might be, she woull serve our turn if she were 
homeward bound, and Pipes at once told Mr. Semple to signal 
that we wished to communicate with her. This was best done 
with the foreroyal signal halliards, for she would be unable to see 
the flags if they were hoisted aft, and in a few moments the fore- 
royal was clewed down in order to show a clear pole, and a string 
of colours was flying from the royal masthead. 

All this was interesting enough to us who had nothing to do; 
and there was an element of pathos and suggestions of tragedy in 
the letter that had reached us which filled the little business from 
beginning to end with excitement. 

‘Hard fate for this bird,’ said little Hornby, viewing the gull 
with the same sort of mind that Peter Bell brought to bear upon 
the primrose. ‘But if it hadn’t been strangled it would have 
gone on flying about and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, 
and never have delivered its message.’ 

‘It reminds one of the story of Noah’s ark, where the dove 
is sent out,’ said Mrs. Inglefield; ‘ only the dove went back, you 
know, to poor Noah and Shem and cheered them with a branch of 
something.’ 

‘This gull wasn’t wanted back,’ said Edwards. ‘ All he was 
required to do was to deliver his message, and he’s done it.’ 

‘Why the dickens should he choose this ship?’ shouted the 
Colonel. ‘ That seems so queer to me; as if we were the only 
vessel on the ocean.’ 

‘What will you do with the poor bird, Mr. Aubyn ?’ asked 
Miss Inglefield, softly. 

‘T am afraid we must throw him overboard,’ I replied, admir- 
ing the plaintiveness in her pretty blue eyes. 

‘Could not it be stuffed?’ she asked. ‘I would give a great 
deal to possess it—-as a souvenir of this voyage, and as a memorial 
of its wonderful flight and hard fate,’ she added, hesitating and 
glancing at her mother with a little flush in her cheek, just as a 
girl might who is afraid lest people should think her bold. 

‘I'll endeavour to get that done for you, said I. ‘ Possibly 
among the crew there is some one capable of stuffing the gull, 
or at all events preparing it fit for being stuffed artistically 
ashore.’ 

She thanked me, and smiled with the pleasure of a child over 
a promise. I should have better relished a request of this kind 
from Miss Edwards. When you looked at her handsome face you 
wanted to do nothing else but oblige her. And then, again, whilst 
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Miss Agnes’s heart seemed entirely with the dead bird, one saw 
that the thoughts of the other were with the unhappy people 
the bird had come from. This was no fancy; for what she was 
thinking of was easily guessed hy the way she’d look at the gull, 
and then send her eyes out to sea with a beautiful far-off expres- 
sion in them, like what a baby wears when, whilst being suckled 
at the breast, it steadily gazes away into God knows what distance. 

However, we broke from our thoughts, and talk, and the dead 
gull, to see what the approaching vessel meant to do. Our fore- 
topmast stunsail was boom-ended, and hands stood by the topsail 
braces ready to back the yard; but it was a question whether the 
little stranger understood our signal, for she seemed too small a 
craft to have a code-book and flag-locker aboard. However, 
whilst she was still on our bow, round swang her foreyards, and in 
a few minutes we lay abreast of her hove to. She proved to be a 
smartly built but deeply freighted brigantine. Comparatively 
light as the surges were—for though it blew a fresh breeze it was 
a summer wind without much weight, she rolled upon them as 
if she would put her rails under; and pretty it was to watch the 
little fabric hove up, till you’d see her green sheathing down to 
below her bilge streaks, with the blue and white of the water 
lapping along, and leaving a wet surface for the sunlight to flash 
up, and then giving a long swing of her spars towards us as she 
sank into a hollow that pretty nearly hid her hull; but coming 
out again streaming and sparkling with the white foam sluicing 
down her bows, and the clear water running in silver lines down 
her side. Old Pipes climbed on to the rail, whilst a fellow in 
a tall hat stood up in the brigantine’s main rigging. Then 
occurred the following conversation :— 

Pipes: ‘ Brigantine ahoy !’ 

Answer: ‘ Hilloa!’ 

‘What vessel is that, pray ?’ 

‘ The “ Susannah,” from Porto Rico to London. What ship is 
that ?’ 

‘ The “Silver Sea,” from’ Plymouth to Cape Town. We have 
a letter to send to England. Will you take it for us?’ 

This was answered by one of those peculiar acquiescent 
flourishes of the arm which a man must gv to sea to learn the 
art of. 

‘Now, Mr. Semple,’ bawled Pipes, ‘ bear a hand and get that 
quarter boat cleared away.’ 

‘And for God's sake don’t go and lose another man!’ shouted 
the Colonel. 

Pipes and the second mate turned indignantly, but Hornby, 
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seeing trouble coming, averted it by calling out, ‘Pray be quick ; 
for those small vessels are cool hands, and she will be off if you 
keep her waiting by ever so little a bit.’ 

IT gave the letter, stowed away in its oilskin envelope, to the 
second mate; he jumped over the side, four backs bent to the oars, 
and away went the boat in a wild dance to the brigantine. 

‘There’s a chance now for anybody who's had enough of the 
“Silver Sea” to return home,’ said I maliciously, with a half-glance 
at the Colonel. 

Hornby grinned with all his might, and in order to disguise his 
face pulled at the wing of the gull as though he would see what 
it measured. The Colonel stared gloomily at the vessel as if lost 
in thought; it did not answer his purpose, I suppose, to hear me. 
It was but a short pull for the boat, and a few sparkling leaps over 
the rich and tossing blue brought her alongside the brigantine. 
The fellow in the bows fished up the letter on the boathook to the 
man in the tall hat, to whom I could see Mr. Semple, with a hand 
at his mouth, bawling the story and such requests as Pipes had 
empowered him to make. It was a choice bit of colouring we 
looked at. Our white yacht like boat alongside the black hull 
rose and fell like the creaming head of a surge, and there was a 
constant shifting of tints as the rolling of the brigantine would 
one moment show us her yellow decks, with a swing in of her 
canvas that swept a hurry of finger-like shadows over her sails, 
and another moment distend them white and gleaming with lines 
of sunlight in her masts, and fiery stars in her wet black hull, and 
a dash of rainbow at times under the fiddle-topped curve of her 
stem, when the roll of a surge caught her low bow under the bluff 
and burst round under the bowsprit in a sort of crystal smoke. 
One laughed at the sight of the row of heads along her rail, at 
her little galley like a sentry-box, and a spot of red denoting the 
cook’s headdress, perhaps, in the door of it. These little brigan- 
tines, billy-boys, butter-rigged schooners, hermaphrodite brigs and 
the like, always delight my eye. I love the homeliness of them. 
I know all about the rats and the bugs in them; the grime of a 
thousand freights of coal; the rotten forecastle-beams and carlings 
oozy with brine and scored by the knives of generations of crews ; 
but an outside view of them is not impaired by such knowledge. 
To me they are magical—even when met on the distant high seas, 
—in their power of raising images of our own English home 
waters; and as I leaned over the side of the ‘ Silver Sea’ looking 
at that tossing, swaying little brigantine, the great blue ocean 
vanished, and in its place were the English cliffs, white or choco- 
late, the lofty glistening chalk of the English Channel, or the low 
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iron frontier that defies the North Sea, with its panorama of towns 
and villages, of verdant openings and sullen, lonesome rocks, and 
green distances paling into the dim blue of the hills of remote 
counties. 

Mr. Semple’s errand was not long in doing; and as soon as ever 
he had cast off, and even befure his men had settled to their oars, 
the crew of the brigantine had braced their yards round to the wind, 
and with a farewell stoop towards us the deep little fabric was 
heading on her course afresh, plunging and rolling slowly, but so 
heavily as to make one wonder what possible weather she could 
make of even half a gale of wind. 

‘Only think of going home in her!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield. 
‘Why, it positively makes me feel sea-sick to watch her.’ 

‘Still she 2s going home,’ said Miss Edwards, with what might 
have passed for a wistful glance at the little hooker, ‘ and will be 
there in a few days.’ 

‘And how much sooner should we arrive had we a mind to 
turn tail?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. ‘’Pon my word, Mrs. Ingle- 
field, the more glorious the weather the less my daughter seems to 
enjoy the voyage.’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Aubyn’s gull has upset her,’ said Mrs. Inglefield, 
putting on a sympathetic face. 

Miss Edwards laughed. ‘If the truth were to be known,’ said 
she, ‘I dare say I should be found to enjoy the sea more than any- 
body else on board, except Mr. Aubyn,’ giving me a faint bow 
which I thought was not wanting in a sort of satirical touch. 
‘But it is natural that a ship going to England should make me 
think of home. As to this poor bird,’ smoothing the dead thing 
with a tender beautiful gesture—‘ why, Mrs. Inglefield, it should 
sadden one a little, you know; for think of the misery of the men 
who tied the letter to it, and of the sorrow its message will cause.’ 

‘Very true,’ observed little Hornby, pulling a gloomy counten- 
ance that it might be in keeping with Miss Edwards’s remarks ; 
‘that message will make widows and orphans and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, of a lot of people who are now looking for- 
ward to their husbands’ and fathers’ return, and joyfully thinking 
of the wages they will take up, and his eyes met in a squint as he 
dolefully cocked them at the gull. 

‘If J talked like that,’ shouted the Colonel, ‘I should be called 
superstitious.’ 

‘No, no, not superstitious, poetical, Colonel, poetical,’ said Mr. 
Edwards, laughing. ‘ Hornby is full of poetry. He reminds me 
of a man who once said to me, “ Ah, if I only had the language!”’ 
‘Fine ideas are independent of language,’ said Hornby, twirling 
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his hair over his ears. ‘Thoughts ’ll come into the mind which 
can’t be expressed; proving that language is all humbug.’ 

‘I say, Aubyn,’ broke in the Colonel, ‘I suppose you mean to 
chuck that bird overbvard, eh ? ’ 

‘Mr. Aubyn has promised to get it stuffed for me, papa,’ 
exclaimed Miss Inglefield, with timid anxiety. 

‘Pooh! pooh! stuffed ? What, d’ye want to eat it, Agnes?’ he 
bawled. 

‘No, to preserve it,’ she replied, blushing. 

‘Nonsense! Pitch it overboard, Aubyn.’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ said I. ‘ Miss Inglefield wants it, and if anybody 
forward can stuff it, or clean it so that it can be preserved for 
stuffing, she shall have it.’ 

The Colonel was about to speak, but Mrs. Inglefield told him 
bluntly that Agnes wanted the bird, that big as it was it would be 
very interesting when stuffed, and then thanked me in her blandest 
and most smiling manner for the trouble I had promised to take. 
The Colonel muttered behind his whiskers, but offered no further 
objection. 

‘Well, Mr. Semple,’ cried Pipes, as the second mate came over 
the side with his hair flying and his face red, ‘is it all right ?’ 

‘ Arle reet, sir, he replied. ‘He'll hond the letter in on his 
arrival, and I told him to report our ship.’ 

‘Very well. Get the boat hoisted and the yards swung, Mr. 
Semple.’ 

This was done, main topmast and topgallant stunsails set, 
whilst a drag was taken upon every halliard and sheet that looked 
to want it; and thus royally equipped with canvas and sloping the 
noble fabric of her spars from the blue, radiant, milk-sweet west- 
nor’-west wind the ‘Silver Sea’ started afresh on her course, and was 
presently rushing along the slant of the sapphire, snow-tipped 
surges, throwing the spray as far aft as the gangway, and leaving 
behind her a wake upon whose extremity hung the little brigan- 
tine till the silver sheen of her sails died out on the azure 
faintness. 


Caarter XX. 
THE END OF THE GULL. 


A WEEK went by without anything of moment happening. 
Fine weather attended us and pleasant breezes drove us soothingly 
into the Madeira parallels, though we were too far to the westward 
to sight the island. I could not well explain to you how.we 
passed the time. One needs the landmarks of activity to measure 
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the hours by ; and since with us it was a lounge from the moment 
we rose from our beds to the moment we withdrew to them, I find 
very little to remember. 

The clear skies and steady winds gave perhaps a touch of 
tediousness to this part of the voyage. They made one wish for 
a squall of rain or any other moderate and short-lived break to 
vary the monotony. But Miss Edwards sang to us often, and 
delightful it was to hear her and at such times to watch her; and 
we also found out that Agnes Inglefield had a pretty little voice 
of her own, though it cost her three or four experiments to over- 
come her bashfulness, which always seemed to me to have more 
reference to her parents, and especially her mother, than to us. 
Then there were books to read and rubbers to be played; and so 
what with these things, and smoking and taiking and eating and 
drinking, and looking over the side, with the sight of a sail or a 
funnel now and again, the hours slipped away like dry sand out 
of the grip of a fist, imperceptibly; therefore, when we were ten 
days out from Plymouth and old Pipes informed us how many 
hundreds of miles we were from the Land’s End, Edwards looked 
astonished and the Colonel cried, ‘ Hang me, if it don’t seem but 
yesterday since we left home.’ 

Indeed, we were all enjoying the voyage now. There were no 
more omens. The Finn had been put on the ship’s articles, had 
been furnished with clothes, and settled down into a ‘hand.’ The 
novelty of his rescue was passed and there was no more wonder ; his 
curious face was also familiar to us, and we were all agreed that 
ugly as it was there were others among the crew quite as unlovely 
in their way. There was nothing for the Colonel to grumble over ; 
indeed his nerves were being visibly improved by the salt winds 
and the healthy life of the deep; though I will not say that this 
fully accounted for his quieter behaviour—quieter, I mean, as re- 
yards his earlier habit of routing about for something to growl 
over, for as to his voice, he never could talk without roaring out, 
just as he couldn’t sleep without snorting, though I was now 
nearly accustomed to that; since, as I have said, for a week or so 
dating from our speaking the brigantine nothing happened, day 
or night, that could have affected the nerves of even that wonderful 
Croaker whom readers of Oliver Goldsmith will remember. That, 
as a military man bristling with whisker and familiar with dead 
Hindoos, he was rather ashamed of the nervousness he had ex- 
hibited on several occasions, as we have seen, I was pretty sure 
from the manner in which he shifted his ground in dealing with 
the gull I had brought down from the mizzen-top. 

Anxious to keep my promise to Miss Inglefield, I spoke to the 
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chief mate about the bird and asked him to ascertain if there was 
any man forward who could stuff or prepare it for stuffing. He 
made inquiries and learnt that the only one who professed to 
know how to prepare it was the cook; so I carried the gull to 
the galley and promised the cook five shillings if he would clean 
it for me, of course believing that he exactly knew what I 
wanted. But unhappily the cook used the gull as he would a 
goose—cut off its head, gutted, and plucked it clean. In this 
condition it was brought aft by an ordinary seaman who held it in 
both hands. We were all on deck when the man arrived, and I 
went on talking, taking no notice of the fellow, who, I was under 
the impression, held a large fowl, trussed for dinner, and had 
come to speak to the captain or steward about it. At last Mr. 
Semple, who was in charge of the deck, seeing the man standing 
near the mainmast looking our way, sang out to know what he had 
there and what he wanted. 

‘The cook sent me aft with this here, sir, he replied, ‘ for 
Mr. Aubyn. It’s the gull, sir. The cook’s cleaned him out an’ 
says there’s nothen left to corrupt, and he recommends towing it 
overboard in a bag for pickling it, and then tying it by the legs 
somewhere aloft where it’ll dry hard.’ 

‘ What does he say ?’ cried Mr. Edwards, holding his laughter 
for a moment before letting fly in order to make sure that he had 
heard correctly. 

I turned and looked at the gull. ‘So, so!’ Iexclaimed: ‘ and 
that’s the cook’s idea of preserving a bird for stuffing!’ 

Mr. Edwards now shouted with merriment, and one could see 
little Hornby grinning with laughter; but for my part, I was much 
too indignant to catch the humour of the thing right away, more 
especially as a glance at Miss Agnes’s face had let me see how 
grieved and disappointed she was. 

‘Oh, papa, think of the heroic bird reduced to that!’ cried 
Miss Edwards, with a look of concern, though I’d afterwards fancy 
I had noticed the tail of a smile in the corners of her handsome 
mouth. ‘I wonder you can laugh, dear.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ said he, drying his eyes ; ‘ but it’s too bad, though.’ 

‘Bad!’ shouted the Colonel: ‘why, hang it all, it’s more like 
a practical joke than anything else, J think. If the cook’s deli- 
berately ruined the memorial my daughter was anxious to preserve, 
why and he stopped short, scowling with all his might at the 
fellow holding the gull. 

‘It’s nothen’ to do with me, sir,’ said the man, addressing the 
second mate. ‘ What’s to be done with this here carcase? I can’t 
keep all on holding of it.’ 
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‘Why, throw it overboard,’ I cried. ‘ What’s the good of it 
now ?’ 

With a single swing he hove the remains of the poor sea- 
messenger over the rail, and then scuttled forward, glad to get 
away. This was the end of the gull, but it gave us a subject to 
talk about for an hour. Mr. Semple wanted to send for the cook: 
but I said, no; it was too late; the man was an idiot, he had de- 
stroyed the bird, and there would be no use in any further bother- 
ing. Then it was that the Colonel gave us a view of the progress 
his nerves were making, for he roared out about the bird as a 
thing to be lamented; said that in his young day such an act of 
insolent blundering perpetrated on board ship would have earned 
the culprit a sound flogging; declared that he had looked forward 
with anxiety to his daughter possessing the bird as something 
really interesting to show their friends at home; and indeed made 
such a fuss over the twopenny business that a stranger would have 
supposed it impossible that this same clamorous, indignant, mili- 
tary man had accepted the gull’s arrival and death as one more 
evil omen, and had only been prevented by his wife from urging 
its immediate consignment to the waves. 

I had never found Miss Inglefield so infantile, I'll not say 
childish, as on this occasion. She said nothing when the cook’s 
mate brought the bird aft, and she was silent when afterwards we 
were all laughing or indignant over it. Yet when the gull was 
hove over the rail she turned her face away and kept it averted 
as though she beheld something to interest her in the sea past the 
wheel, and I am certain I was the only one who saw her little hand, 
with a pocket-handkerchief in it, steal furtively to her eyes. Why 
I should have been looking at her I cannot say: maybe because 
I was a sympathetic young fellow and was concerned by her dis- 
appointment, for I knew she had fallen in love with that dead 
seafowl when I brought it out of the top and laid it down on the 
skylight, and had set her heart upon preserving it with the kind 
of eagérness a child would show. I did not think the worse of 
her for the tear she had hurriedly wiped away. Nay, when she 
turned her blue innocent eyes once more towards us, with the 
half-anxious preliminary peep at her father and mother which I 
never much cared to see, methought that under that tender timid 
exterior there might be one of those caressing, lovable, childlike 
natures which many men would think themselves more blessed in 
winning than in owning even the stately and beautiful girl near 
her, brilliant and intellectual and impassioned andfresolute as she 
was or suggested herself to be. But don’t rank me among such 
men: exclude me altogether. I’d think these things; but as to 
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my znclinations, why, in ten days anyhow, I was not going to fall 
in love with anybody. I was just a plain guest aboard the ‘ Silver 
Sea,’ accompanying an old gentleman who was making a voyage 
in the hope of enring his gout; and hugely as I admired his 
beautiful daughter, much as I enjoyed her society and conversa- 
tion, I could yet meet her flashing glances, see myself reflected in 
the lucent depths of her dark eyes, take her hand to conduct her 
to any part of the deck, without finding my heart’s action acceler- 
ated to the extent of a single beat outside its homely and respect- 
able seventy-two pulsations in the whole round of sixty seconds. 
But in these ten days we were all of us getting to see that 
Edwards had not launched himself forth upon the bosom of the 
deep in vain. He was better: some of his swellings were dimin- 
ished; he could get into a topcoat without groaning: he could 
bend his leg when sitting instead of keeping it forked out as if it 
were formed of timber; he no longer incessantly chafed his wrists; 
he further declared that he slept well, there was a clearer look in 
the flesh of his face, and his appetite was extremely good. The 
magic of the glorious ocean air was doing its work, not only in 
him but in the rest of us. Tor myself, I was so hearty ; my health 
was so irrationally good, ’'d sometimes think that the sublimation 
of animal being I experienced was a mild outrage on nature, and 
that I was behaving unnaturally in never feeling I was in the 
smallest degree perishable. Miss Edwards’s beauty seemed to 
ripen: the flush of her cheek, the rose of her lips, took a richer 
quality : and the white of her skin, the sparkle in her eyes, gathered 
a finer purity. Pray understand ; I did not fancy this ; her father 
noticed it early. In Agnes Inglefield there was no great change, 
saving, as I sometimes thought, a little deepening of the blue of 
her eyes as if something of the dark luminous sea-tint had come 
off the water into them with the breezes. As to her mother, it was 
a perpetual struggle betwixt the sun and her powder-box ; but the 
Colonel looked uncommonly healthy, with a chocolate tinge down 
his nose, and Hornby’s face wore the pink of the boiled prawn. 
Thus, when ten days out, did we find ourselves a healthy, com- 
fortable, satisfied company of gentlemen and ladies, all of us used 
to the sea, pleased with the ship, content with captain and mates 
—of the men forward we knew nothing—passing the time as I 
have elsewhere described, steering steadily through the great 
heart of the North Atlantic, and as little apprehensive of future 
trouble and peril as the Colonel in the earlier part of the voyage 
had been frightened by what he and others of us had called bad 
omens. 
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CHapTer XXII. 
A FRESH BREEZE, 


Tue morning of the tenth day of our voyage broke with a pale 
sky and a light head wind. I went on deck as usual before 
breakfast to get my bath in the bows, and found the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
some points off her course, her yards hard against the lee rigging, 
bowlines triced taut out, steering sails shivering and the weather 
sides of them blowing aback with every deep curtsey the vessel 
made, and a rather heavy swell rolling up out of the southward, 
the sulky backs of the liquid folds wrinkled by the breeze, and 
sickly gleams from the sun—that hung with an oozy, shape- 
less look in the blue faintness that made one think of a great 
squashed luminous jelly-fish—widening in and then melting off 
their green brows as they came lifting and hollowing to the ship. 
I was no weather prophet, yet methought, after the manner of 
the poet who found lightning in a horned moon, that wind was 
signified by the crushed and sprawling and draining blob of pale 
yellow fire up in the sky, and by the clean darksome cutting of 
the curves of the green swell upon the horizon, where the undu- 
lations might have passed for the great sea-serpent winding three 
hundred leagues of waving and sinuous coil round and round the 
sensible circumference of the deep, and by a certain sharpness of 
sound in the hissing of the froth turned up by the squeezed and 
squelching movement of the ship through the weter, and on my 
way to my cabin I took a peep at the barometer and noticed a 
slight fall. 

At the breakfast table, the familiar sparkling sunshine was 
missed, whilst the drunken tumbling and pitching of the ship, 
that wanted some wind to steady her, exacted some murmurs. 

‘Upon my word, I could hardly dress,’ says Mr. Edwards, with 
the hearty laugh he’d sometimes even follow a groan with. 
‘Several times I was nearly as possible tumbling down upon my 
nose: and for a man of my weight and stature to fall down, 
Hornby, is a rather serious matter.’ 

‘What a noisy ship this is!’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield. 
‘ Why wasn’t she made so as not to creak ? ’ 

‘It’s a good sign when a ship creaks, ma’am,’ said Pipes. 
‘We have a saying at sea, “ While she creaks she holds.” ’ 

‘Does that mean when a ship ceases to creak she’s not likely 
to keep together ?’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘Let us think so, let us think so, since we creak so much 
here, you know,’ cried Hornby. 
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‘ What of the weather, Captain ?’ said I. 

‘Why,’ he replied, with a mechanical squint at the skylight, 
‘I’m counting upon this here draught breezing up; something to 
give legs to the ship that she may jump the swells. Pitching isn’t 
good for spars. Id liefer roll my fair-leaders under than bury my 
bobs tays, any day.’ 

‘Whatever is going to come will be without wet, I think,’ 
observed Edwards. ‘I feel no aches.’ 

‘That may be because you are so much better that wet can 
no longer affect you,’ said his daughter. 

‘Well, Pil not contradict that,’ he exclaimed, with a face of 
such large contentment that I laughed to look at it. ‘I say, Aubyn, 
when you saw me in Harley Street, and I talked to you about 
feeling to be all bones, d’ye remember? would you have dared to 
predict that in ten days the ocean would give me more ease than 
I have enjoyed any time these two years gone?’ 

‘I expected much as I told you,’ I replied; ‘but your im- 
provement is far ahead of my anticipations. I heartily con- 
gratulate you, and hope that the voyage may result in a permanent 
cure.’ 

‘You are very kind. After this, to talk of doctors / 

‘No, no! don’t talk of doctors,’ cried Hornby. 

‘But it does one good to talk of them,’ exclaimed Edwards. 
‘ Particularly of specialists. Never shall I forget one fashionable 
physician I went to. I had to wait three hours before my turn 
came, and during that time the room gradually filled with the 
maimed and the halt. I say, Colonel, you can imagine how con- 
soling it is to a fellow, who feels as if an eagle had perched on the 
back of his neck and as if a rat had made a nest in the calf of his 
leg, to see the door of a waiting-room opened every few minutes and 
admit first a man with his foot trailing behind him, and then a 
woman with her arms out to clutch at any support to help herself 
along, and then a parson on crutches with his wife behind him hold- 
ing a smelling-bottle to his nose, whilst a fourth staggers in with his 
head twisted half round, and so on, until the room grows into 
a menagerie and resounds with groans and mufiled exclama- 
tions. Think of sitting in such company as I did for three hours, 
amidst a constant shuffling of afflicted limbs and snorts of im- 
patience whenever the man-servant appeared and called out a 
name.’ 

‘ Well, hang me, if I could stand it,’ shouted the Colonel ; ¢ I'd 
rather go to a hospital.’ 

‘ Ay, but my sufferings didn’t terminate with the menagerie,’ 
continued Mr. Edwards. ‘When I was at last ushered into the 
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presence of the fashionable physician, the first thing he asked me 
was if my mother had the gout.’ 

‘Gor’ bless me! asked if your mother knew you were out ?’ 
cried Pipes, who had not caught the words. 

‘No, Captain; if my mother had ever had the gout. Then he 
wanted to know if my father had ever had the gout ; and he gave 
me the impression of being annoyed when I told him that no 
relative of mine, to my knowledge, ever suffered from that com- 
plaint. Then he asked me my age, and inspected my tongue, and 
felt my pulse, and asked me how my jaws were, and put every- 
thing down in a book, and I protest when I paid him a second 
visit and he looked at his writing, he couldn’t read it. ‘ Here,” 
says he, “what can this be now?” ‘* Why,” says I, “that'll 
concern my tongue, perhaps.” ‘ Right,” says he, reading : 
“tongue white and pulse—what have I written here?” 
Heavens alive! how we are victimised by professional hum- 
buggery in this world, to be sure! The curse of the medical 
profession is, too much honesty!’ he exclaimed with warmth. 
Hornby stared. ‘Yes, I'll explain. Doctors feel themselves 
under a paramount obligation to virtuously earn their fees, any- 
how—that’s the first consideration; and so what could be done 
quickly and easily, without an atom of professional ceremonialism, 
they make what my friend Pipes would call a big job of with Latin 
words, needless waitings, unnecessary talk, superfluous gravity, 
and ponderous airs—just as some of them tie a white cloth round 
their necks—and all for no other purpose than that patients may 
believe they are getting a great deal for their money. Go toa 
hospital doctor, who has nothing to earn out of you, and he'll 
thread the eye of a needle with your case; but a fashionable 
specialist wants an aperture as big as the mouth of a railway 
tunnel.’ 

‘I rather like doctors,’ said Mrs. Inglefield. ‘They are so 
nice when one is ill.’ 

‘There are many fine fellows amongst them,’ said I. ‘ Large- 
hearted and high-principled gentlemen, and they are often the 
kindest and best friends a man has.’ 

‘Stop till you get the gout, Aubyn, exclaimed Edwards, 
‘and have gone the rounds of the specialists to the tune of some 
hundreds of guineas. You'll moderate your enthusiasm.’ 

However, the scampering of feet over our heads brought us back 
to the weather, and before long we were all on deck, though there 
was no walking for any of us, not even for me, who reckoned myself, 
and not without justice perhaps, the most. nautical of the company. 
Pipe in mouth, I sought to pace the deck, but it would not do; 
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right amidships, where the fulcrum was, so to speak, I might have 
managed ; but aft, as forward, the heave was too much for me; it 
was all staggering and clutching, and I speedily dropped the 
intensely fatiguing diversion for the lubberly but comfortable 
fixedness of an arm-chair. 

The swell, indeed, seemed to have grown half as big again since 
I had looked at it out of the ship’s head before breakfast; and the 
‘Silver Sea’ was prancing and pawing and ducking upon it with 
such abominable spirit, that had old Pipes told me that there were 
times when she’d show half her forward keel-piece and then her 
rudder down to the heel of it, I should have believed him. She’d 
pitch so that we, hoisted up at the other end of the seesaw, would 
look down the slant of her decks and see the water boiling up all 
about her head-rails, and the bows there would lie as flat as a 
spoon in the hollow of the swell; and then with a kind of convul- 
sion, up would rise the fore-end of her, whilst the man at the 
wheel would sink down, and come out with a wild novel appearance 
along with the taffrail and the foot of the spanker and the rest of 
the furniture that way against the sickly, palely gleaming moun- 
tain of paint-like green water, into whose hollow our stern had 
swooped. It was enough to make a man hold on tight to whatever ~ 
was at hand by sheer instinct. There was a light sailing wind 
abroad, enough to give command over the ship, but not nearly 
enough to steady her, so as to enable her to take the swell with its 
own rhythmic swing; and every heave therefore threw the breeze 
out of the sails, and brought them, one after another, in against 
the masts with a succession of whacks like small peals of thunder 
overhead. 

The jumping masts, the straining rigging, the groans of parrels 
and trusses, the complaining of the labouring fabric, all combined 
to make that heavy swell uncomfortably trying. I expected to 
hear the Colonel raise an outcry over it, but he said nothing: on 
the contrary, he smoked his cigar and looked as if he rather enjoyed 
the motion. It was wonderful that it did not capsize some of our 
stomachs, yet the only complaint made was by Edwards, who was 
so powerless to stir after he had clawed his way up the com- 
panion-ladder that Pipes and the chief mate had to grasp and 
shore him up that he might reach his chair, and as he went 
staggering along I heard him wish the ship at old Nick, for not 
keeping quiet until he could sit down. It was perhaps the struggle 
to reach our chairs that, by amusing us, rendered us unwilling to 
quarrel with the swell. Hornby insisted upon giving his hand to 
Miss Edwards, and I, who was behind them with my arm in Miss 
Inglefield’s, whilst the Colonel and his lady were rolling about 
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somewhere farther astern, laughed till the tears stood in my eyes, 
as I watched the little creature.swinging at arm’s length from her, 
his feet twisting under him like:a doll’s when a child tries to make 
it walk, and only prevented from tumbling down by the hold the 
girl had of him. 

This horrible tumblefication went on for nearly two hours, 
during all which time Pipes showed himself desperately anxious 
about his masts, getting the royal halliards over to windward, 
hauling upon whatever running gear there was that might help as 
stays, tautening the braces and so forth, whilst he sent his little 
eyes rambling dolefully over the swaying, jerking, groaning, and 
shrieking fabric aloft, with a look on him as if he was prepared at 
any moment to yell out ‘From under!’ We might as well have 
been in the Bay of Biscay in a dead calm amid the afterswell of a 
tempest that had been blowing a week. Mrs. Inglefield told us 
she felt as if she were a little girl on a big rocking-horse. ‘ One 
only wants a whip, Mr. Aubyn.’ Well, it was better that she 
should talk nonsense than give herself terrified airs; but for my 
part, I saw so much to menace our spars in this rolling that I 
found myself keeping a look-out for more wind almost as anxiously 
as the captain and the mate ; for if what breeze there was failed, and 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ fell into the trough of these monstrous folds, why, 
we might expect enough green water betwixt the rails to render a 
hunt for our deck fixtures afterwards a fruitless job. One had but 
to listen to the mighty yearning thunderous rush of the liquid 
heights along our sides, and in the roar of them as they met under 
the counter, and ran rearing up till their glimmering brows would 
seem pretty nearly as high as our gaff-end, to guess that, and to 
dream of something worse behind it for all one could tell. 

I scrambled and scuffled over to where Pipes was holding on, 
and asked him what he thought of this sudden violent swell. ‘Is 
there a gale behind it?’ 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘But there’s been more than a gale not far 
off and not long gone. The sky’s got the haze of what it’s now the 
fashion to call a cyclone upon it; for that’s a glass that'll show a 
man what’s happening behind the sea. How many miles off it’s 
passed to the south’ard, for it'll have been there if anywhere, I 
shouldn’t like to bet, Mr. Aubyn. But it’s not anigh us. What 
I’m waiting for is wind; it'll come easterly, I doubt; and pray the 
Lord itll blow in a chop round, for we don’t want an interval of 
calm in this capsizing tumble.’ 

He had his wish shortly after he and his mate had made eight- 
bells (noon) by the sun. The wind veered so suddenly that we 
were aback before the braces could be manned; but all hands were 
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on the alert, for it was the forecastle dinner-hour and every man 
was out of bed, and very smartly, though midst a great noise of 
yeohing and heaveohing, the yards were trimmed, and the ‘ Silver 
Sea,’ with the swell now broad on the bow, was speedily sliding over 
and bursting through the watery acclivities under a breeze that 
came fresh and fresher from a little to the southward of east, as 
Pipes had predicted. The sky cleared when the east wind blew, and 
the haze over it seemed to break into leaden clouds with tendrils of 
vapour streaming out from them and forging ahead, and melting 
as if these bodies would not move fast enough, and the wind in 
spite shredded them as it rushed along. All three royals were 
clewed up and the flying jib hauled down, and very soon after the 
mizzen top-gallant halliards were let go; for all to windward the sea 
was whitening spitefully, turning the horizon into the aspect of 
breakers, as the foam was thrown out white and staring against the 
leaden clouds, which looked compact till they soared, when you 
could see that they flew singly. 

However, the sunshine dancing between and launching its 
glittering beams in the rolling snow, so that the tossed and raining 
dazzle duplicated the daylight, put a summer nature into the wind ; 
for to landsmen like us, the difference between a bronze sky and a 
heaven radiant with breaks of blue is the difference between a 
fresh breeze and a threatening storm. Jor some time Pipes kept 
the ship heavily pressed ; the wind was a point abaft the beam, and 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ drove through the swell with the speed of a cloud 
shadow. She took the shoulders of the huge liquid folds with her 
bow, and half jumping, half shearing them, she gashed them into 
an acre of white, driving a terrific recoil of foam along with her 
stem as she sped with the strength of the wind in her canvas, and 
with a long floating launch of the whole fabric into the steep 
hollow, rising with a kind of pause as though collecting her full 
strength for the next thunderous shock. I don’t say it was noble 
sailing, for the swell stopped the ship like a drogue; but for all 
that, it was something to bedevil one’s blood, for the rage of her 
came into you; you felt her wrath and power as she drove the 
water into smoke, and crushed into the slanting summits as 
though she’d tear their heart out; and what words are going to 
describe the feeling one got from the ship’s wild jumping, the 
long lean down when the swell tock her with the froth spinning 
away to leeward till the reel of its giddy glittering convulsion 
seemed to draw the very eyes out of one’s head, and then the 
roaring weather roll as she reared her spars erect to the wind for 
one of those hissing, creaming slides down which brought the 
yellow spume blowing up all about the forecastle head to be followed 
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when she pointed her bowsprit to heaven, with a rush of bubbling 
water along the scuppers ? 

From all this you'll guess it was blowing. Edwards bawled out 
to Pipes to know if he called this a draught; and the old chap 
with a grin replied no, as it was a trifle harder than a draught; it 
was what he called a pretty breeze of wind. Breeze is an elastic 
term at sea, and Pipes might therefore have been right; but 
whatever it was, our friend had soon to shorten sail to it, and 
within half an hour of its coming on to blow the ‘ Silver Sea’ was 
plunging and foaming along with nothing set above her topsails. 

The weight of the wind steadied and abated the swell, and 
when I went on deck after lunch the set of it had veered by some 
points towards the wind’s track, so that the motion of the ‘Silver 
Sea ’ was rendered much more comfortable by the regularity of it, 
and she found less to clip through, whilst her rushing had the 
swing and swiftness one wanted in order to get at the true spirit 
of the foaming, shouting, flashing ocean day that had burst upon 
us at noon, in strict correspondence with marine reckoning, which, 
as you know, starts the first of the twenty-four hours at eight bells 
in the forenoon watch. The deck was to be measured now, for, 
heavy as the leeward rolling would be at times, it was possible to 
keep one’s balance without lamenting the want of bow legs; and 
I was enjoying the scene of the sinking and rising hills of green, 
swelling along to us bearing the smart surges of the wind upon 
their round backs, and catching and flinging off the light of the 
ducking and skimming sun as they came with, here and there, 
such splendour of varied hues, that you’d have thought there was 
some mighty prism at work and plunging its concentrated glories 
upon spaces of the leaping deep, when I saw Miss Edwards in the 
companion looking about her as if uncertain whether to emerge 
or go below again. Pipes bustled along to help her; but the 
beauty of this girl had frighteued the old man from the begin- 
ning; he was,as the Yankees say, ‘ kinder’ awed by it; one would 
see him dwelling upon it at a distance, but when he was close to, 
his manner became a sort of sideways shuffling and a profoundly 

respectful gaze out of the very corners of his little eyes ; so I was not 
surprised that he hove to when he saw me making for the com- 
panion, and then start off with his deep-sea inimitable roll for the 
weather quarter, where he stood waiting for more wind to come to 
sing out an order. 

‘Is walking possible ?’ asked Miss Edwards. 

* You'll find it so if you will take my arm,’ I replied. 

She gave me her hand to help her on to the deck, and then 
took my arm, clutching my sleeve with her fingers and pressing 
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her elbow against me for the support that posture yielded. We 
were well matched for height, and being pretty broad-shouldered, I 
furnished her with something tolerably substantial to reel against 
or swing from; yet I must confess that the clinging grip of this 
noble-looking woman excited in me an emotion that put so much 
uncertainty of purpose into my feet that at the first start we went 
tumbling and staggering along very awkwardly indeed. However, 
I speedily recovered my self-balancing properties, and our march 
grew decorous. 

‘None of the others will come on deck,’ said she. * Mrs. Ingle- 
field says that a strong wind makes the skin coarse. Does it ?’ 

‘No,’ said I. ‘Cold chaps it, and she evidently confounds 
causes. But what has she to fear from wind or cold? Her face 
goes well protected.’ 

‘Yes, but wind will blow powder away, Mr. Aubyn. Is this a 
very strong breeze ?’ 

‘Why, it must be strong to force Pipes to take in that canvas 
up there,’ said I, meaning the topgallant sail. 

‘What made you give up the sea, Mr. Aubyn—it’s the very 
calling for a man?’ she exclaimed, stopping me to look at a great 
glittering swell rushing at us, creaming from base to summit with 
blown froth, and then clasping both hands upon my arm whilst the 
vessel swept up it and heeled over to it. 

‘I went to it as a boy,’ I replied, ‘and gave it up before I be~ 
camea man. Had I stuck to itas a man, I dare say I should still 
be a sailor, for it doesn’t take many years of marine life to unfit 
a fellow for any other calling.’ 

‘If I were a man,’ said she, bringing her eyes to mine with a 
sparkle in them as if there were something in this wind to fan the 
fires that burned in those dark mystical depths, ‘I could desire no 
higher ambition than to command a ship—even such a ship as 
this. But some sailors spoil idealisms so,’ she added, looking at 
Pipes, who was hanging on to the weather vang like the painting 
of a mariner on a nautical signboard. ‘ One wants to think of all 
sea captains as sun-burnt, dashing, daring, handsome fellows—but 
some of them won’t let you, will they ?’ 

‘They would if they could, I dare say,’ said I, finding myself a 
bit fascinated by this light manner in her, helped as it was by the 
richness the strong, clear, shrieking wind was bringing out of her 
beauty, as the sun melts out the sweetness of a flower; ‘but take 
my advice, Miss Edwards, and never sail with those dashing, 
handsome fellows.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 
‘Let them charm you in novels; but for the realities of the 
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deep choose rather skippers who have bow legs and square faces.’ 
She laughed. ‘ Romantic, lady-killing salts are only usefuf in the 
Navy, where everything ornamental is esteemed. But for the 
stern, bitter seafaring life of the Merchant Service—which the Navy 
folk despise, you know, though all the shipwrecks, all the seaman- 
ship, all the harsh toil which makes men real sailors are in it—for 
such seafaring life as this, you can’t do better than keep to the 
Moses Pipeses of the calling, queer as they would look in evening 
dress and awkward as they would dance, no doubt.’ 

‘Oh yes, Captain Pipes is a charming old sailor,’ she cried ; 
‘but it’s impossible to talk, Mr. Aubyn ! how the wind whistles 
in one’s lips. You have positively become hoarse in endeavouring 
to make me hear.’ 

That might be true ; but her voice rang out as clear as a bell, 
anyhow, and loud as the wind roared the music of her words came 
sharp and thrilling with it. But she was quite right—talking 
was not easy. Whenever the swell lifted the ship the blast would 
burst in thunder against her exposed side and split into shrieks 
like the whistling of a hundred locomotives, as it flashed through 
the rigging and swept with a long wild yell into the topsails. It 
was indeed blowing half a gale, but nothing harder; it was the 
heavy rolling that put into it twice the spite it would have had 
but for the strong watery heavings which underran the surges 
raised by the wind. It was not, however, only hard to converse, 
but I found it difficult to enjoy, as I otherwise should, the unusual 
spirits, the gay, almost frolicsome temper the girl was in. There 
was too much noise and too much movement. On a calm moonlit 
night, on a gentle summer day, it would be very well; modulations 
of voice which mean so much could be heard, and there would be 
no clinging and staggering to choke off a point before its poetry 
or wit was fully born. But now it was like trying to converse in 
the stalls of a theatre when the fiddlers are tuning up and the 
wind instruments let fly; but with other notes you don’t get even 
when the performance is a nautical drama; for the sound of the 
sea was not to be outshouted by the bellowing of the canvas, and 
the crashing and tearing of the cutwater, rending the surges into 
foam that way, was deepened instead of being overwhelmed by the 
sullen liquid booming of the green swells washing past the ship’s 
quarter and striking her under the counter. 

Walking about arm in arm is an old-fashioned and decaying 
habit, and I’d sometimes think, on shore, that it is good only for 
countrymen and their wives, who are apt to lose their way or one 
another in sight-seeing, but that to most other people except very 
old married couples, it gave a rather ridiculous air. At sea the 
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perpetuation of this custom is a necessity, for ladies must not be 
allowed to stagger about alone. I don’t suppose I should have 
found much to admire in it had my companion been Mrs. Ingle- 
field, for instance ; but when it came to Miss Edwards leaning 
upon me for support and locking her fingers upon my sleeve at 
every hard roll or plunge, I discovered so much that was agree- 
able and sensible in the practice that I don’t think I have ever 
seen anything foolish in it since. Ashore, no excuse could have 
been easily found, outside a festive occasion or a situation of 
danger, for an association so intimate. And even ashore, this arm- 
in-arm posture would have lacked the numerous thrilling clingings 
which the tumblefication of the deep gave it, the tender collisions 
of our shoulders, the affectionate chafing of our elbows, and the 
not unfrequent heave of her whole noble form plump against my 
Apollo-like figure. 

Well, such a picture as this should have been lively enough for 
the ignition of my heart and the production of what the old poets 
called a ‘flame.’ I do not know why I wasn’t conquered then and 
there by her, for no theories about her being in love with some- 
body else or being quite unlikely to return my ardent affection 
could have hindered me from conceiving a passion for her any 
more than similar considerations have stopped others ; for it was not 
only our linked patrolling of the decks—her handsome face was 
close to me more radiant with light and exquisite colour than I 
had ever before seen it; her rich contralto voice and laugh were 
so near that I could almost feel the warmth of her breath in the 
tones—likely enough, despite the pouring wind if you'll consider 
how her lips must needs approach my own to enable me to catch 
her utterance above the roaring and washing sounds. The dis- 
traction of the rolling and plunging ship, the headlong melting 
coils of water, the bellowing of the canvas, must have come with it, 
I suppose, as a kind of neutralising element; yet for all that, I 
mightily enjoyed the half-hour she gave me with nobody on the 
quarter-deck but Pipes and the mate, who had their hands full in 
tending the vessel, and the two seamen at the helm grinding at 
the wheel to meet the flying clipper’s wild swervings; for if it 
was impossible to talk freely, there was a score of things to look 
at ; and I somehow found more beauty and wildness in the glowing 
sun-touched deep and the racing clouds and the dazzle of foam that 
roared glaring and broadening round the tearing and shearing 
hull, for the manner in which she would make me stop whilst she 
looked, and the flashing eyes she turned upon them, and the few 
words that would ring bell-like from her lips, as she pointed to 


whatever attracted her. 
(To be continued.) 








Peli’s Cremona. 


Puitir DELL was a retired tea-importer of very ample means. He 
was a bachelor, and was troubled neither by domestic nor business 
cares. Most men living alone, and without family ties, would have 
felt life to be somewhat wearisome, but Dell had no fault to find 
with this world. The secret of his great happiness was that he 
had a hobby, and was able to ride it to his heart’s content. He 
was a connoisseur and collector, not of paintings, bric-a-brac, or 

china, but of fiddles. He possessed over two hundred violins, which 
he had hunted for and purchased in almost every corner of Europe. 
When in trade Dell had been a renowned tea-taster, but in the 
opinion of those best able to judge he was not equally qualified totest 
the merits ofa violin. The consequence was that he had been grossly 
imposed on, and had spent several thousand pounds in acquiring 

a number of instruments of little or no value. The conviction 

that his judgment in this matter was not infallible had at last 

dawned upon Dell himself, and he was now very chary of adding to his 

collection. Indeed, so far as numbers went, he might well have 

been satisfied, because as soon as his door was opened the fiddles 
hanging in his hall first attracted your notice, and there was 
scarcely a room in his house in which they were not conspicuous. 

Now, though Dell was aware that he had frequently bought value- 

less instruments under the impression that they were Stainers, and 

that on more than one occasion he had given nearly 100/. for some 

old fiddle which turned out to be a Klotz worth about 5/. or 10/., 
it must not be supposed that he was dissatisfied with his collection. 
Nor had he reason to be so, as he was the happy possessor of one 
gem of the first water, which was able to redeem even its companions 
from insignificance, by conferring celebrity upon their owner. By 
some fortunate chance Dell had acquired a remarkably fine Strad- 
juarius, a genuine instrument, of magnificent tone, which many 
competent critics affirmed to be the finest specimen known of the 
great master’s handiwork. There was no doubt whatever about the 
authenticity of this famous violin, as it had been seen and played 
on by many of the most celebrated performers in Europe, who 
when they came to London obtained an introduction to Mr. Dell 
that they might inspect his matchless Cremona. To do Dell justice, 
on such occasions he was always very willing to afford the curious 
the gratification they sought. Time after time he had been offered 
5001. for his Cremona, and one wealthy virtuoso had been eager to 
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buy it at a price very far exceeding that sum, but the owner never 
for a moment entertained any of these proposals. Dell, himself 
in more than easy circumstances, used to listen with a certain grim 
amusement to those who thought that 500/. would be an induce- 
ment to him to part with that possession which gave his life its 
greatest value. Though it would have been otherwise inferred by 
any one entering his house, Dell was no musician ; he did not even 
possess an ear, and merely by his sense of hearing could not have 
distinguished between Joachim performing on the Cremona and 
some amateur scraping on one of his cracked Klotzes. Why 
one who was destitute of all soul for music should still find his 
greatest pleasure in treasuring an instrument which could produce 
ethereal strains may perhaps be explained by those more deeply skilled 
in psychology than the present writer. 

In this respect Dell presented a striking contrast to his cousin 
Tom Hopkins, who, for an amateur, was a very fair performer on 
the violin. Tom’s skill as a musician, however, was not on a par 
with bis ambition, and thongh he practised hard he did not rise 
above mediocrity. Unlike many amateurs, he had formed no false 
estimate of his proficiency. He was aware that he never received 
praise from those whose judgment could be valued, and though 
he was a very acceptable visitor at several suburban villas, when he 
occasionally called in the evening carrying his violin-case, he did 
not attach much weight to the plaudits of the maiden members of 
these households ; for he was a well-to-do widower, and more than 
commonly suspicious of attempts to deprive him of his restored 
liberty. As he grew older Hopkins seemed only to become more 
attached to his favourite pursuit, and grudged neither money, pains, 
nor time in order to acquire the skill which had hitherto been 
denied him. Tom was one of those who coveted his cousin’s 
famous Cremona, He had frequently tried to obtain it by offering 
the owner an almost fabulous price. Hopkins on several occasions 
had been permitted to play on the Stradiuarius, and it appeared 
to him that when he held the grand instrument in his hand he 
became possessed of a new power, and that for the moment he was 
a true artist. Of course this belief was solely due to imagination, 
but in Hopkins it amounted to conviction, and his delusion may 
serve to extenuate slightly the very reprehensible conduct of which 
he was guilty in connection with the matter. If he had only his 
cousin’s fiddle to play on Hopkins felt that he would be second to 
no violinist of the day, and by continually brooding over this idea 
the resolve to obtain it at length mastered him. Before resorting 
to any stratagem in order to get possession of the Cremona, he 
resolved to make another effort to purchase it fairly. Accordingly 
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one evening, violin-case in hand, on his return from some musical 
party, Hopkins called upon his cousin. 

‘You have been performing, I see,’ said Dell, glancing super- 
ciliously at the fiddle-case Hopkins was carrying. 

‘ Well, yes,’ was the reply, spoken in a rather melancholy tone, 
‘and as I was passing I thought I would look in and have one more 
sight of your Stradiuarius.’ 

This was no unusual request on Hopkins’s part, and Dell smiled 
as he unlocked an old oak cabinet, and produced the case wherein 
reposed his priceless treasure. Hopkins for a few minutes regarded 
the fiddle in silent rapture, which he vainly tried to conceal. 
Dell stood looking at him, and very naturally derived a good deal 
of satisfaction from his cousin’s evident admiration. 

‘ Shall we say 500/. for it?’ asked Hopkins at length. 

‘I should have thought you had said that often enough already,’ 
replied Dell. 

Hopkins seemed nervous, and he looked a little pale as he 
said :— 

‘Will you take 1,000/. for it ?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Dell, as he took the violin from his cousin’s 
hands and locked it up, lest the sight of it should encourage 
Hopkins to further extravagance. He witnessed for a short time 
Hopkins’s emotion with feelings of pride and sympathy. 

‘I have often told you,’ he said, ‘that my Cremona is not for 
sale. You have made me the best offer for it I ever had; and, 
indeed, you have named a bigger sum than has ever, I believe, 
been given for a fiddle. But mine is not to be bought; if it 
were, Tom, my boy, you should have it. You needn’t be 
downhearted about the matter, as you can easily get a Cremona for 
5001., a first-class instrument, though perhaps not quite so good 
as mine.’ 

‘It is yours I want,’ faltered Hopkins. 

‘And you see it is not to be had,’ rejoined his cousin, in a tone 
that sounded cruelly cynical to the other’s ears. 

Hopkins was silent for some time: he had done his utmost to 
get possession of the Cremona by fair means, and he was now trying 
to reconcile his conscience to the use of means which, to use the 
very mildest term that can be applied to them, must be called 
unfair. 

‘I suppose,’ he said at length, ‘that you have no objection if 
I bring a friend some night to see it ?’* 

‘None in the world,’ replied Dell. ‘I shall be glad to see 
him.’ 

On his way home Hopkins, by various sophistries, tried to 
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excuse the plan he had now resolved to adopt. What benefit, he 
said to himself, did Dell derive from the Cremona, seeing that he 
did not know one note from another, and would enjoy equally well 
hearing any other of the fiddles played on? It was a shame, 
almost a sin, for a man without musical taste to be the owner of 
perhaps the finest violin in the world. Besides, he did not intend 
to run away with the Cremona, like a thief, but if ever Dell dis- 
covered his stratagem he would be ready to restore it. The 
consequences of discovery would doubtless be disagreeable, but 
the advantage was surely worth the risk. To remove any remain- 
ing qualms of conscience, Hopkins told himself that what he 
intended to do was merely to take the loan of the violin, without 
asking leave of the possessor, who had really no need of it: he 
would keep it safely, and would in all probability return it after 
a few years, if the owner still refused the money he was ready to 
give. 

Next day, Hopkins went to the shop of Mr. Capper, a well- 
known violin-maker. After a short conversation with the artist, 
whom he knew slightly, Hopkins said :— 

‘I understand, Mr. Capper, that you can make a very good 
copy of an old violin.’ 

‘Such a copy, sir, that you could not distinguish it from the 
original.’ 

‘Well, laughed Hopkins, ‘I won’t come to you, Mr. Capper, 
when I want to buy an old fiddle.’ 

The violin-maker did not seem disconcerted, for he was astute, 
and could tell from Hopkins’s face that he had come to do busi- 

‘What can I do for you, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Well, replied Hopkins, ‘I have, or at least, a friend of 
mine has, a Cremona, of which I want you to make me a fac- 
simile.’ 

‘Very good. Just look at that,’ said Mr. Capper, handing 
Hopkins what appeared to be an old Italian violin. 

‘That’s a genuine Cremona,’ said Hopkins, as soon as he took 
the instrument into his hands, 

‘If it is, I can get you the man who made it to make you one 
identically the same for 25/. Why,’ exclaimed Mr. Capper, enthu- 
siastically, ‘I am the only man alive who can copy the red amber 
varnish of Stradiuarius, and I would rather imitate him than an 
inferior maker, for between ourselves it is easier.’ 

‘You are the very man I want,’ said Hopkins, who was still 
admiring the counterfeit violin. ‘I dare say you have heard of 
Mr. Dell and his collection.’ 
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‘I have had the pleasure of doing business with the gentle- 
man.’ 

‘He has a wonderfully fine Stradiuarius.’ 

‘I have heard so, and have often wished I could get a sight 
of it.’ 

‘I have called on you to-day for the very purpose of letting 
you see it. Mr. Dell is my cousin, and as I have taken a fancy 
to his Cremona, and he won't sell it, I want to get, if possible, a 
fac-simile of it. As I can’t buy it, I wish, as the next best 
thing, to have one precisely like it. Now, Mr. Dell, if he knew 
it, would not permit a copy of the violin to be made, so all I can 
do is to give you the opportunity of examining it in his own 
house.’ 

‘That will be sufficient; the work of Stradiuarius is so equal, 
and I am so well acquainted with it, that it will only be necessary 
for me to examine carefully Mr. Dell’s Cremona in order to 
produce an exact copy of it; I have a good memory for par- 
ticulars.’ 

It was accordingly arranged that for a payment of 25]. Mr. 
Capper should do the work that was required, and a night was 
fixed on which he was to accompany Hopkins to Dell’s house in 
order to inspect the Cremona. 

‘ Of course,’ said Hopkins, as he was leaving the shop, ‘ you must 
keep this business a dead secret, as I wouldn't for a great deal 
that it ever reached Mr. Dell’s ears.’ 

Capper replied by a wink, so knowing that Hopkins almost 
thought he must have divined his stratagem. Capper was evidently 
a clever man. 

Dell was considerably surprised one night when Hopkins called 
on him accompanied by Mr. Capper. The viclin-maker was not 
unknown to Dell, who indeed had good reason to remember him, 
becatise, when less experienced than he now was, he had several 
times been ‘done’ by him in the matter of old violins. Dell, 
however, harboured no resentment, and as usual was pleased to 
show his Cremona. No one had ever examined the famous fiddle 
with greater attention than Mr. Capper, and it gave Dell genuine 
pleasure to see how absorbed his guest was in admiration of it. 
While Hopkins talked to his cousin in another part of the room 
Capper turned his back to them, and made various marks on some 
small strips of paper he had held concealed in his hand. He was 
very particular in marking the position of a small worm-hole on the 
upper part of the neck. He carefully noted the places where the 
varnish was a little worn; and in about half an hour he had regis- 
tered either on paper or in his memory every mark by which it was 
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possible to identify the violin. Dell was unsuspecting, and was in 
good spirits when at last he locked up his Cremona, thinking that 
Mr. Capper’s long inspection was only an additional tribute paid to 
its unique excellence. 

A month later Hopkins called again at Mr. Capper’s shop, as 
he had that morning received a note informing him that his com- 
mission had been executed. 

‘Wonderful!’ exclaimed Hopkins, when Capper placed the 
‘Copy’ in his hands. ‘ Why, here is the varnish rubbed off in the 
same spots, and the very scratches on the belly. Wonderful! I 
believe I know his Cremona better than Dell himself, and this 
would have deceived ime.’ 

At these words, spoken in some excitement, Capper looked at 
Hopkins curiously, who did not, however, in his elation notice the 
suspicious glance. Capper had his account ready, and quickly 
dipping a pen in ink made a slight alteration unheeded by Hop- 
kins. 

‘We said 25/., I think,’ said Capper, ‘ but it has taken more 
work than I expected, so I have charged you a trifle additional ; 
but I know you won’t grudye 351.’ 

‘It is worth it,’ said Hopkins, and he filled up a cheque for the 
money ; then he went away, carrying his purchase in a case which 
Capper lent him for the purpose. 

After he reached home scruples again began to trouble Hopkins 
respecting the scheme he was so successfully carrying out, but he 
soon dismissed them by the thought that Dell would find as much 
delight in the workmanship of Mr. Capper as in that of Stradiua- 
rius, whereas the masterpiece of the Italian craftsman would now 
fulfil its mission of charming the world, instead of lying in ignoble 
disuse. 

As Dell had not met his cousin for some weeks he was very 
pleased to see him when he called rather late one evening. 

‘You are still at the old game,’ said Dell, laughing, as he saw 
the violin-case which Hopkins carried. 

‘I am never likely, now, to give up my love for music,’ said 
Hopkins, nervously. 

Dell laughed again; although he knew nothing of music, he 
had a very poor opinion of his cousin’s attainments, and, indeed, 
he gave Hopkins credit for possessing very small ability of any 
kind. 

‘Well, he said, ‘if you please yourself, I don’t suppose you 
do any one any harm by your little weakness.’ 

Hopkins was unusually silent, and seemed nervous. After 
looking at him for a little Dell said :— 
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‘I know what you want, Tom. You would like to look at my 
Cremona, and you have asked to see it so often, I suppose you are 
a little shy about asking again. But you are always welcome to 
have a look at it; though it is impossible that it can ever pass 
out of my own possession.’ 

So saying, Dell unlocked his cabinet and placed the Cremona 
in Hopkins’s hands. Hopkins had felt for the last half-hour that 
he would not be able to summon up courage enough to ask for the 
Cremona; but now his fingers were again touching its soft flesh- 
like texture. His violin-case lay on the table close beside him. 
Dell had gone to the fire to stir it and put on some fresh coals. 
The opportunity was not to be lost ; so turning his back to Dell, 
Hopkins opened his case, and, taking out the violin it contained, 
he laid the Cremona in its place and shut the lid. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that when Dell returned it was Mr. Capper’s 
fabrication that Hopkins was steadily admiring. 

‘ The envious little beggar!’ said Dell to himself, as he noticed 
the signs of agitation in his cousin’s face. Hopkins was now 
trembling lest his fraud should be discovered, as soon as he handed 
Dell the fictitious fiddle, and in that case he was prepared to 
acknowledge the trick at once, and laugh the matter over as a 
practical joke. By-and-by Dell said :— 

‘You have looked at it long enough for one night, let me lock 
it up now ;’ and then he took the fiddle out of his cousin’s hands. 
Well might Hopkins tremble now, for Dell looked at the instru- 
ment lovingly. He turned it over in his hands admiring its 
beautiful proportions. How familiar were the marks that time 
had traced upon it! He did not reckon them flaws, and set a posi- 
tive value upon that little worm-hole on the neck, a distinguishing 
sign by which he would have known his Cremona among a thousand, 
had so many existed. Hopkins thought he had never seen him 
pay such long worship to the true divinity as he now did to the 
false image. At last Dell, having sated once more his pride of 
ownership, consigned the fiddle to the cabinet. Soon after, 
Hopkins said he must now go, and went off carrying his prize. 
It was not, however, till he reached home, and had taken the 
Cremona in his hands, tuned it and played on it, that he completely 
realised the success of his manauvre. Ah, the celestial tone! 
Surely this divine instrument was never meant to lie disused in 
the possession of a man destitute of any appreciation for music. 
Hopkins stayed up all night playing, and next day he left his 
business about two o'clock, as he was too unsettled. to remain 
longer at his office. By means of a little fresh varnish he con- 
siderably altered the appearance of the Cremona, and he had 
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carefully filled up the little worm-hole, so that he was not afraid 
lest the violin should be recognised when he took it among his 
friends. As he practised almost incessantly, it was not surprising 
that he acquired increased dexterity; the magnificent tone of the 
instrument, too, made him seem a better performer than he really 
was; so that his former admirers were now rapturous in their 
praises, and one of his severest critics was overheard to say, 
‘ Hopkins is certainly improving.’ 

A musical amateur who knew both cousins, meeting Dell one 
day at this time, said, ‘Hopkins is coming out strong; I never 
knew any one improve so rapidly. I heard him play a solo the 
other evening at a friend’s house, and it took very well with a 
critical audience.’ 

‘I don’t profess to be a musical critic,’ said Dell, ‘ but I doubt 
much whether Hopkins is capable of doing anything clever. I 
have a very low opinion of his abilities; don’t know any man of 
fewer ideas.’ 

‘ Anyhow, there can be no doubt that he has got hold of a 
very fine Stradiuarius, one of the richest tones I ever heard; it is 
said he gave three hundred pounds for it.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. Only recently I advised him to buy a 
Cremona, as he had a hankering after mine, and was always pes- 
tering me to sell it.’ 

‘He has one of bis own now, and a grand one.’ 

‘Maybe; but I think I know of a better,’ said Dell; and he 
smiled complacently as he bade his informant good-bye. 

A few days after this conversation an eminent French violinist 
who was performing in London called on Dell with a letter of 
introduction, in order to see the celebrated violin, which had been 
known by fame to him for many years. Dell was highly flattered 
by his visitor’s evident interest in the Cremona, and after regaling 
him with several glasses of old port he unlocked the cabinet. No 
sooner had the Frenchman taken the fiddle in his hands than he 
shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. He said nothing, however, 
but screwed up the strings till they were in tune, and then he 
swept them with the bow. 

‘Bah!’ he exclaimed, laying down the instrument in disgust. 

‘What’s wrong now?’ asked Dell, highly dissatisfied with the 
artist’s contemptuous gesture. 

‘You play me trick,’ said the Frenchman, laughing : ‘it is not 
Italian, but German modéle, what you call copee.’ 

‘So it is only a “copy,” is it?’ said Dell, ironically, ‘and after 
all the years it has been in my possession, you are the first to dis- 
cover it! I suppose Joachim hasn’t played on it, and said he 
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never heard such a tone; and I suppose the Duke of G-—— didn’t 
offer me six hundred pounds for it ?’ 

He was evidently in earnest, so the Frenchman took the violin 
in his hands again, and examined it. A short scrutiny, however, 
satisfied him, and, pointing to the sound-holes as he gave it to the 
owner, he said— 

‘The violin is new: look within his vente.’ 

Dell was staggered by the assurance of the speaker, and after 
some twisting he succeeded in holding the fiddle to the light, so 
as to be able to see clearly through the sound-holes. Then his 
experience told him that his visitor was right; what he held in 
his hands was only a-counterfeit. In much bewilderment he laid 
down the violin and began to ponder. Gradually his puzzled ex- 
pression disappeared, and a look of intelligence came into his face. 
He remembered the night on which Hopkins had come accompanied 
by Mr. Capper, a circumstance which had surprised him at the 
time, but which was more comprehensible now. He had been 
recently told that Hopkins was playing on a magnificent Cremona ; 
he understood that too. 

‘You are quite right,’ Dell said to his visitor, ‘and you have 
discovered the joke. A friend has my Cremona at present, so I 
am unable to show it to you to-day; but if you call again in a 
week I shall be very pleased to see you, and I shall have it by 
that time.’ 

When his visitor had gone, Dell sat down on a couch and 
laughed lowly. ‘ The cunning little beggar!’ he said to himself. 
‘I didn’t imagine Hopkins had it in him. He isa cuter fellow 
than I thought him, but not so cute as I dare say he now believes 
himself to be; and as he has pitted his brains against mine, I'll 
bet him ten shillings that he comes off second best in the 
encounter,’ and Dell laughed again, rather louder than before. 
Presently he sat down at a table on which were lying writing 
materials: ‘Let me see,’ he said, ‘this is Tuesday,’ and then he 
took a sheet of notepaper and wrote as follows :— 

‘ Dear Hopkins, —On Friday first I expect a few musical friends 
to dinner, and shall be glad if you can come at the usual hour. 
I hear you have at last got a fiddle, that pleases you: I shall 
expect you to bring it, as I should like to hear you play. Your 
affectionate cousin, Puriie Det. 

‘p.s. Don’t forget your fiddle.’ 

Then Dell wrote invitations to half a dozen of his friends for 
the same evening. 

When Hopkins received his cousin’s note he was considerably 
frightened. He reflected that if he either declined the invitation, 
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or did not bring the Cremona with him, Dell’s suspicions might be 
aroused. He knew who the other guests were likely to be, and, as 
they had all recently seen and heard his misgotten violin, it was 
impossible to take another in its stead. His fears, however, 
almost disappeared when he remembered that Dell had no ear, 
and considered the improbability of his being able to recognise 
the Cremona, owing to the alterations which had been made in 
its appearance, especially as he would be comparing it with one 
which bore all the old familiar marks. Hopkins was still deriving 
intense gratification from his practice on the Cremona, but it 
must not be supposed that his pleasure was unalloyed. He would 
gladly have given the 1000/. he once offered for it, to ease his 
conscience, and be able to acknowledge before the world his 
ownership of the best of all fiddles. 

When Friday night came he felt slightly nervous, but had no 
fear that Dell would discover the deceit that had been practised on 
him. All the invited guests were present, and after dinner it was 
very naturally proposed by the host that Hopkins should play on 
his new fiddle. They were now in the drawing-room drinking 
coffee. At Dell’s bidding Hopkins took the Cremona from its case. 
He did not venture to look at Dell, or he would have noticed a 
gleam of recognition in his eyes, as they narrowly scanned the 
shape of the violin, and he might also have observed a strange 
smile that hovered about his cousin’s lips. 

‘I have been thinking,’ said Dell, carelessly, ‘ about that offer 
you made me for my Cremona, and I have decided to let you have 
it for a thou’.’ 

Hopkins could scarcely believe his good fortune; he would 
carry away Capper’s model and no one would ever learn the fraud. 
What celebrity would he derive from the acknowledged proprietor- 
ship of the well-known Stradiuarius! 

‘Done!’ he exclaimed. ‘A thousand pounds is a big price to 
give; but I won’t draw back from my offer.’ The guests clustered 
round to witness the bargain, for was not the sale of such a violin, 
at such a price, an historical event ? 

‘I have a blank cheque in my pocket-book,’ said Hopkins, ‘I 
will fill it up, and give it you now, and take the fiddle with me.’ 

‘ You are in too great a hurry,’ replied Dell: ‘you didn’t let 
me finish what I was going to say. Besides the thou’, I must have 
in exchange the fiddle you hold in your hands, as I rather like the 
look of it.’ 

Ou hearing this Hopkins was greatly disconcerted. But he 
soon consoled himself by the thought that it would be as easy for 
him as it was before to substitute the copy for the real Cremona, 
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and that he would then only be taking possession of that which he 
had fairly purchased, and would have no need to dread discovery. 
It would be easy for him to make the necessary change in the 
appearance of the new fiddle. After hesitating a little he said :— 

‘I should have thought the price I am giving is big enough 
without any exchange, but if you are resolved on thee terms I 
suppose I must agree to them.’ 

Dell then brought an inkstand and placed it significantly on 
the table beside Hopkins, who, taking the hint, produced a cheque 
and filled it up for 1000/. On receiving it, Dell unlocked his 
cabinet, and taking out the spurious Cremona handed it to his 
cousin, who with rather a bad grace delivered up the genuine 
violin. The bargain was thus completed, and there was a murmur 
of approbation among the guests. With astonishing rapidity the 
fiddle which Dell received disappeared, and the click of the cabinet 
lock was heard. The alacrity with which this action was performed 
filled the mind of Hopkins with dread, and he stood holding his 
purchase in his hand looking as though he already rued the bar- 
gain. A strange gleam which he noticed in Dell’s eyes, as he 
furtively glanced at him, did not tend to reassure him. For more 
than one reason Hopkins refused his cousin’s bland request to play 
on the ‘ Cremona,’ and for the rest of the evening he was a most 
unhappy man. He did not sleep that night, and the oftener he 
recalled the triumphant light he had seen in Dell’s eyes, the more 
convinced did he become that his trick had been discovered, and 
the tables turned on him. In the morning when he got up scarcely 
any doubt on the matter remained in his mind. It was bad enough 
to lose the Cremona—as he was convinced—for ever: but he was 
resolved that Dell should not swindle him out of that 10001., to 
which he had not the slightest claim. So after breakfast he went 
to the bank to stop the cheque, but found he was too late, as it 
had been already cashed. Then Dell’s perfidy became apparent to 
him in its blackest hues. Such meanness as his cousin had dis- 
played Hopkins did not suppose could exist in the human breast. 
The trickery that had been practised on him was contemptible ! 
And he had no remedy. He could not ventilate his grievance 
among his friends, as they could not be supposed to comprehend all 
the circumstances of the case; and he could not summon up the 
courage to face Dell and demand back his thousand pounds. 
Hopkins, however, still refused to think the very worst of his 
cousin, and by every post for several days he eagerly expected the 
return of his money. All uncertainty on this matter soon disap- 
peared, as an acquaintance meeting him one day said :— 
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‘Dell is suddenly becoming liberal! Have you heard he has 
just given 1000/. to the Home for Decayed Tea-tasters ?’ 

Now Hopkins knew that Dell would not give away his own 
money, so he exclaimed, ‘ Confound his generosity!’ and in a rage 
he went home and smashed the fiddle on which Mr. Capper had 
spent so much labour. Hopkins has never played since. Several 
years have passed, and the cousins are faster friends than before, 
though neither has ever referred to their transactions concerning 
the Cremona. Perhaps Hopkins thinks a thousand pounds was a 
moderate price to pay for getting rid of a hobby that had always 
caused him more trouble than satisfaction. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 











Che Light on the Scine. 
I. 


Tue harsh cry of a water-fowl comes from the tall reeds that try 
to mirror themselves in the river. The reeds cannot fully see 
themselves, for this bank of the Seine is marshy, and narrow lines 
of reclaimed grass alternate with equally narrow lines of water, 
cold and grey on this gloomy evening. 

Just before the river bends into a dark corner a tongue of 
land projects out of the marsh; at its farthest end is a small 
white lighthouse tower, and where it joins the marsh stands a 
tiny red-brick cottage. 

Once more the ery of the marsh-fowl rings out and seems to 
fit with the weird pallor of the scene, with the leaden-coloured 
sky, and with the pale yellow line over the grey hills that show 
beyond the wooded curve of the river; fits, too, with the silent 
desolation of the white tower and the red cottage. The high 
road, twelve feet or so above the marsh, is still and empty, and it 
is too dark to see the red and golden pumpkins in the field behind 
the hedge on the farther side. But for that -cry just now, life 
seems to have gone from the lonely place. It is not really so. 

A woman lies on a bed in one of the two rooms of the cottage ; 
but, though she has an attractive face, it is worn and full of 
suffering. She has raised herself on her elbow, but it is so dark 
she can no longer see through the window. 

‘Will Jean never come back ?’ she says in an anxious voice. 
‘The lamp should be lit by now. I can never climb up into the 
tower. Oh, my Jean! come back quickly: your father was always 
ready.’ 

She is so very weak, this poor Marie Ducange, that she cannot 
keep her thoughts fixed; they go off now to her kind old husband 
whom she laid in the churchyard only six months ago. But she 
soon wipes away her tears. 

‘I must not cry for him,’ she says; ‘ he had a long and weary 
life, but he was always good to me, poor soul, and always at his duty!’ 

The last word takes her back to the lighthouse. It has become 
quite dark now, the light should be giving its warning; at this 
time of year strangers, ignorant of the dangers of the river, some- 
times find their way to the Seine in little boats of their own. 

‘Jean knows that as well as I do,’ his mother thinks, and 
a comforted look comes to her pale face. ‘ More than likely, he is 
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at the lighthouse by this time; I might have thought of that 
sooner.’ 

Jean is a big strapping lad of fifteen, who looks more like 
Marie’s younger brother than her son, fur she had been a very 
young wife for her old husband. Between them they had managed 
to spoil the dark-eyed merry fellow. Jean has always been 
a favourite with every one, though he has often played truant 
from school and has been foremost in any mischief that was going 
on. Sometimes the kind old father shook his head, but Marie 
always took her boy’s part. Even his steady uncle, Eugéne Dreux 
from Lillebonne, who had bought the mill and settled down near 
his sister, had a fancy for Jean, and took possession of his nephew 
to save him, as he said, from being ruined. He had worked 
steadily under his uncle for a year when the elder Jean died ; then 
Eugéne Dreux made out such a good case for Marie and her son 
that Jean was actually trusted with the care of the light in the 
tower. He was to have three months’ trial, and if he stood this 
satisfactorily, he might consider himself appointed its guardian. 

Jean was full of energy and industry, and for several weeks he 
had discharged his duties like a man, but his mother’s illness had 
kept him a close prisoner. He had given up all his accustomed 
amusements. She had been lately urging him to take a holiday, 
for so long as be was back before dark, she said, he could not 
possibly be wanted. Eugéne had advised his nephew not to take 
a holiday for some time to come, but Marie laughed at this prudent 
advice. 

‘Uncle Eugéne forgets how he used to love dancing,’ she said. 
‘Go to the féte at La Malle, Jean; I know you will be the best 
dancer there.’ 


Some distance from the Seine on the side opposite the light 
house there is a sandy road leading to a village, and beyond the 
village church an open space called the Place is filled with groups 
of people; some of these people saunter up and down, but the 
older ones are seated under two canvas booths, and are drinking 
cider drawn from huge gaily painted casks crowned with laurel 
boughs. 

‘Where is that black-eyed rascal Jean?’ a man says; ‘he has 
danced well to-day. Old or young, handsome or plain, he danced 
as well with one partner as he did with the other, and now I'll 
make him drink my health again.’ 

There is a call for ‘ Jean—Jean,’ but he does not answer to it, 
and the cider-drinking goes on without further allusion to the 
deserter. 
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Where is Jean ? 

In the dear delight of dancing, an enjoyment he has been so 
long denied, time has fled fast; he has drunk cider too, far more 
than he is accustomed to drink. He’ is in a most happy, jovial 
state, when his partner—a buxom, dark-eyed woman some years 
older than he is—asks him his name. 

‘ Jean Ducange, at your service.’ 

‘Jean Ducange,’ she says slowly, ‘that is the name of the 
lighthouse keeper at. Caudebecquet.’ 

The boy is a stranger to her as he is to all the others, and she 
has been admiring his frank dark face and bright saucy eyes. 
As she speaks she sees his eyes open widely, while his face loses 
all colour. 

‘My God!’ he cries, and without another word he daris away 
from her. He pushes through the gay chattering crowd. No one 
seems to notice him, tnough afterwards more than one remembers 
how pale and wild the stranger lad looked as he struggled past them. 

They are too much preoccupied to guess at his despair; only 
the leaden sky sees that, as he runs desperately along the sandy 
road leading to the Seine. 

‘My God, help me!’ he cries again in an anguish cf terror, 
and he tries to run faster still... . 

It seems to Jean that the road iengthens itself pitilessly, and 
yet, though he longs to reach the river-side, he dreads the news he 
may learn there. 

At last he has gained the end of the long road and comes in 
view of the pale cold-looking river. 

The light is shining brightly on the other side, and Jean’s 
throbbing heart is still for an instant with the shock of his alarm. 
It is the light: who then has kindled it? He is found out! 
Some one has discovered his absence and has lit the lamp in the 
tower. It cannot be his sick mother. The thought rouses him to 
greater speed ; for Jean dearly loves his mother, and the idea that 
she, in her weak sickly state, should have exposed herself to the 
night air and climbed that high ladder-like staircase makes him 
gasp with fear. His fingers tremble so that he can hardly unfasten 
the rope from the post to which the boat istied. He at last pushes 
off the boat, now quivering like some living creature on the pale 
river, and as he rows rapidly away the white post seems to 
gleam mockingly at him—a phantom in the gloom... . 

The landing-place opposite is in a little creek between the 
lighthouse and the bend of the river, and as he draws near this 
Jean glances over his shoulder. Some one, who holds a lantern, is 
waiting for him; a few more strokes and he is there, 
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Jean feels his boat drawn into the sandy creek, and in a minute 
he has stepped on land. 

‘Is it you, uncle ?’ he says, and then he is silenced by the look 
on his uncle Eugéne’s face. Always a hard, expressionless face, 
but now, as the light from the lantern falls on it, it looks red and 
stern. 

He does not speak till the boat is safely fastened; when this is 
done, he leads the way to the cottage. 

Jean cannot speak; he hangs his head as he follows his uncle ; 
but as he sees a light in his mother’s room, anxiety for her con- 
quers his shame for his neglect. 

‘Did mother light the lamp in the tower?’ he says eagerly. 

His uncle shakes his head sadly, and then going into the 
cottage he places the lantern he carries on the table and turns to 
Jean. 

‘I lighted the lamp when I saw, on coming back from 
Jumiéges, that it had not been kindled—but I was too late—I 
had heard a cry, even so far off as the high road is above the 
bend ; I got down to the river as quickly as I could through the 
trees, but all I could see was a small boat bottom upwards between 
the two sandbanks in the midst of the stream.’ 

Jean turns a ghastly white, but he breaks in impetuously :— 

‘The man might be swimming, he may be there yet —let us go.’ 

His uncle catches him roughly by the arm. 

‘ Keep quiet,’ and then he checks his angry tone. ‘I should 
be harder on you, Jean, if I did not feel that you have punished 
yourself enough, you have ruined your life; you had your future 
made for you plain, and straight, and easy-going; all that was 
asked of you was a little self-control and self-denial, and because 
you could not even refuse yourself a trifling amusement—may God 
have mercy on you—you have let a fellow-creature drown. Hush!’ 
for Jean tries to be heard, ‘you might know me well enough to 
be sure I have made every effort ; to-morrow will tell us what has 
happened, and a strict inquiry will be made.’ 

‘It need not be made,’ says Jean, doggedly. ‘I shall give 
myself up, and tell the truth.’ 

His uncle is silent, but he had decided what to do before Jean 
crossed the river. 

Presently he says ‘ No, that would kill your mother and ruin 
our good name in the country. No, Jean; you must say goodbye 
to your mother, and you must go away at daybreak. You are 
strong and honest, and you must do the best you can for yourself.’ 

‘Spare me, uncle, I cannot leave my mother,’ the lad says 
piteously. 
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‘Do you fear to trust her to me?’ Eugéne Dreux answers 
sternly. ‘You have no voice in this matter, Jean. If you stay 
you break her heart and ruin us all. I pledged myself that you 
were fit for your post; you have flung away my character, as well as 
your own; you must go; but you are young, and you have time 
to begin afresh. Here is some money;’ he puts a small bag on 
the table ; ‘ your mother will live with me at the mill; I do not 
wish to see you again.’ 

Then, before the lad can answer, he goes away with his lantern, 
leaving Jean alone in the darkness. 


II. 


Four years have gone by since that gloomy evening by the 
Seine. As Eugéne Dreux expected, although he had not told his 
hope to his nephew, no one had observed the absence of the light 
in the tower, and although some inquiry was made about a 
stranger who rowed up from Pont Andemer, and an empty boat 
that floated down to Villequier, still, as no one prosecuted the 
inquiry, and no body was found, the miller kept silence about the 
cry he had heard, and the event was soon forgotten. 

Eugéne Dreux minded the lighthouse himself for a while, and 
then he gave out that Jean was not suited to the post and had found 
employment far from home. Very soon a sturdy fisherman suc- 
ceeded to Jean’s duties, and took possession of the red-brick cottage. 

The broad-shouldered miller had grown redder-faced than ever, 
in these four years, but he always looked stern and sad. 

His sister Marie lived with him, but, though he was kind and 
gentle to her, the poor delicate woman seemed afraid of him; she 
was always like a child who expects rebuke. Marie had not been 
able to forgive herself for her share in Jean’s neglect, nor could 
she pardon Eugéne for robbing her of her boy. She literally pined 
for a sight of Jean. Dreux had given the lad an address at Caen 
where he could occasionally hear news of his mother; and Marie 
had learned by inquiry that her letter sent to this address had 
been asked for; but not one line from Jean had broken the long 
sad silence... . 

She sits this evening at the open doorway of the mill. 

This old tumble-down, half-timbered house is certainly a far 
more comfortable dwelling than the red cottage on the marsh ; 
there she could only see the broad pale river and its willow- 
fringed banks; but now it is pleasant to sit in the little porch out- 
side the mill—from this she can see the old black wheel lumbering 
round, and the bright stream of water sparkling and dashing and 
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gurgling over a heap of moss-grown stones, and then flowing on 
peacefully between two high steep green banks. One of these 
banks, that nearest the winding way that leads down to the high 
road, is topped by tall shivering poplar-trees that cast long shadows 
across the path, for it is afternoon in late September, and the days 
shorten fast. There are gaps among the poplars, and through 
these broad patches of sunshine fling themselves in yellow bars 
across, and so make the road chequered. 

Marie wonders where Eugéne is this pleasant evening, and 
whether he is out in his boat. She sighs as she remembers what 
the neighbours say of Eugéne. She is so infirm that she rarely 
stirs beyond the mill stream ; but once or twice, as she has sat at 
the door waiting for her brother, it has seemed to her that. the 
burly miller does not walk so steadily as he did, and that he speaks 
in a thick, strange manner. Can it be true that he is growing 
fond of drink ? 

T'rom where she sits Marie cannot see the landing-place and 
its posts; the path winds as it goes down hill just by the creek. 
Looking back at the lighthouse and the small red cottage, stands 
a tall, bronzed, and bearded man. 

At last he turns with a deep sigh, crosses the high road, and 
goes up the chequered path that leads to the mill. 

As he comes in sight of Marie she jumps up from her chair 
with a suddenness that would have startled her brother. For a 
minute she stands clinging to the side of the porch, and then she 
walks forward more firmly than she has walked since her husband’s 
death, and with a little cry flings herself into her son’s arms 
stretched out to clasp her. 

‘My Jean, have you come back?’ shesobs. ‘The Holy Virgin 
and the saints be praised!’ Then there is silence... . 

Jean has sat nearly an hour beside his mother. He has been 
telling her the ups and downs in his life since they parted. He 
has, however, prospered better than he could have hoped for. 
Though his uncle had refused to give him a character, he had 
advised him to seek employment in Caen or its neighbourhood, 
and after one or two failures Jean had at last found work at a 
flour mill on the farther side of the city. 

Marie sits looking at him, hanging on every word. What a 
fine fellow he has grown, she thinks. 

* But you look so sad, my Jean; and why did you never write 
to me, or come home?’ 

Jean shakes his head. 
‘I should not be here now, but for my master.’ 
‘Oh, my boy, did you not want to see me once more?’ 
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‘Mother!’ He puts his strong arm round her and gives her 
a loving kiss. ‘Ihave longed every day to see you; but see you 
not that I had earned a punishment, and what right had I to 
murmur at being parted from you? How do I know that some 
poor mother was not watching and weeping that night for her 
boy, lost through my carelessness ?’ 

Marie wipes her eyes by rubbing them on Jean’s shoulder. 

‘Well, well!’ she says, ‘I have cried and prayed too about that 
night. I was most, to blame, Jean,and I know Eugéne thinks so.’ 

‘Does he?’ Jean’s eyes glisten; then after a bit, ‘At last I 
told my master how matters stood, and he said, * You are treating 
your mother badly, you are selfish and cruel to her, you must go and 
see her, and she will tell you whether your uncle has forgiven you.” ’ 

‘I cannot say if he has.’ Marie’s voice is sad. ‘ Eugéne is 
strange and silent, but I will sound him when he comes in. Did 
you see his boat at the creek ?’ 

‘No, Jean answered; ‘he must be out of sight somewhere ; 
while I stood looking up and down the river there was not a barge 
or a boat to be seen, and it is high tide, too—a very high tide, I 
may say. What ails you, eh, little mother?’ 

He is startled by the change in her. She sits upright in her 
chair with her thin hands clasped in her lap; a grey hue spreads 
over her face; the only sign of life she gives is to point towards 
the river. 

He catches at her hand. ‘What is it?’ he says. ‘* What ails 
you?’ But she pushes his hand away, she gasps for speech, and 
still she points vehemently forward. 

‘I had forgotten,’ she breaks out at last. ‘It is the Mascaret, 
and it is just the time. Where can Eugéne be? He will be lost 
in the flot!’ 

Jean looks as deathlike as his mother. Away from the river, 
he has forgotten the terrible wave which at this time of year causes 
such destruction along the banks of the Seine. A flash of recol- 
lection tells him why the boats and barges were all out of sight as 
he stood gazing at the river, they are lying safely moored in one 
of the creeks lower down. 

‘ But, mother, tell me, why do you fancy my uncle is on the 
river at such atime? He knows better.’ 

‘5 Marie shrinks from telling her fears about her 
brother. ‘I knowit, Jean; he often now falls asleep—in his boat. 
Do you understand?’ She clasps her hands together with a 
terrible sense of her own helplessness. ‘ My boy,’ she sobs, ‘ he is 
changed: we have ruined Eugéne!’ 

But Jean hardly hears; her shame-struck face, her hesitation, 
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tell him all. He hurries down the winding path and plunges in 
among the trees and low-growing bushes, which border one side 
of the creek and fill up the broad space between the high road 
and the angle made by the bend of the stream. 

Jean has been walking beside the river all day, and he feels 
sure he must have seen his uncle’s boat if Eugéne had gone down 
stream. Some instinct tells him that the boat lies hidden beyond 
the bend; this thought quickens his steps, for he knows that the 
stream narrows again at this point, and that the creek beyond 
the bend offers no shelter from the fury of the flot. 

There is no path among the thickly planted trees; in some 
places the slender, white stems almost touch. Jean has to cut 
away with his clasp-knife obstructing branches of the undergrowth, 
and more than once he trips over stumps hidden by this lower 
leafage. At last he reaches the fringe of birch-trees on the farther 
side and looks upstream. A boat is twenty yards or so ahead of 
him, and he fancies he sees a man lying in it. 

‘Eugéne! Eugéne Dreux!’ he calls loudly. There is no 
answer. The ground is marshy beyond the fringe of trees, and the 
footing is unsafe. Jean glances at the river; he thinks it is no 
longer so smooth and still as when he stood by the lighthouse. 
Yes, there is a slight movement on the water. 

‘Eugéne! Eugéne Dreux!’ he shouts again. . .. 

Marie has gone back to her bench and sits there white and 
trembling. The horrible dread she feels has robbed her of all 
power of movement. She knows the strength of the Mascaret, 
that dreadful flot which has worked so much harm; the flot that 
carries sand and stones up the river and makes pilots needful on 
the Seine. She remembers that cottages built near the banks 
have been swept away by the furious wave, and that a boat left 
unmoored is sure to be dashed in pieces. 

Her eyes open widely and she gives a sharp cry, almost a shriek, 
a mixture of terror and anguish. In her longing to save Eugéne, 
Marie has forgotten the nearness of the catastrophe; all at once 
she sees that she has perhaps sent Jean to his doom. 

Her strength comes back as it sometimes does to the weakest 
in this moment of terror. She staggers down the winding path ; 
she has reached the creek ; but she does not look towards the bend ; 
instead she faces round and gazes down the Seine. 

The grey pallor spreads over her face again, and she stretches 
out her arm as if to push back something that comes nearer. 

Hark! what is that ? 

A low murmur that swells like the howling of the wind, 
swells louder and louder as it comes nearer. 
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It is the roar of rushing water, and Marie stands spell-bound 
and listening. ... Nearer—nearer, the roar sounds like thunder ; 
Marie’s eyes are strained to the farthest point she can see—--the 
bend the Seine makes below Caudebec. The water is quiet, 
though it has no longer the glassy stillness of five minutes ago. 

In a moment as she gazes she sees the river rise up as if to 
leave its bed. Marie’s tongue is loosed. 

‘Jean! Jean!’ she cries wildly, ‘save yourself, the jot is 
here.’ 

On rolls the water in one wide sweeping wave, gathering volume 
as it comes, six feet above its usual level; it flings with fury 
stones and spray up the banks in clouds of foam, filling the air 
with the hoarse cry of the slot. 

On it comes with lightning swiftness, a huge mass, twenty 
feet high by now, against the lighthouse tower. Another wave 
follows in fierce fury, and then a third spreads over the marsh in 
a yellow foaming flood that doubles the width of the river. 

The sight brings back Marie’s wits, she wades into the yellow 
flood and cries out ‘ Help!’ to the red cottage. 

But many feet of water flow between, and she feels the oozy 
ground sink under her feet; it is hopeless to seek aid from the 
cottage. She gets back to firm land. 

To reach the village, she must follow the high road bebind 
the copsewood—she staggers on. 

But the impulse which has carried her forward leaves her as 
suddenly as it came. 

‘My God! help me,’ she cries, and then, pale and shaking in 
every limb, she clings to the wall of the little arch under which 
the mill-stream flows down to the Seine. 


It is spring-time, the mill-wheel goes round merrily, and the 
miller’s man, a tall, dark-eyed fellow, stands beside the miller 
seated in the porch. Eugéne Dreux’s face is neither so sad nor 
so red as it was, but he goes about on crutches, and people say 
he will never use his legs again. 

‘Well, uncle, Jean says, ‘I must leave you at the week’s end, 
or my master will fill up my place.’ 

Jean’s eyes go on to his mother, who stands near, and to his 
surprise she smiles at his words. 

‘It was a pity, Jean, you saved me from the lot,’ his uncle says 
gruffly, ‘if you are now going to leave me in the lurch. No, 
Jean, the mill will keep us all and more. I give it up to you— 
you are its master,’ 

KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 











DZove—or a Kane. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


IV. 
THEY PART, 


Tue funeral procession moved to the burial-ground, beneath the 
pines—a link in that procession that will never end while the world 
lasts. The village folk followed, as a matter of course and of courtesy, 
and also of curiosity—for death has remained a riddle all these years, 
and we are never tired of looking for some chance glimpse of the 
answer. The crowd gathered about the grave, some with their 
hats off, others, farther away, chatting with one another, with here 
and there a laugh partly suppressed. The women pressed the 
closest to the centre of interest, and seemed the most affected ; and 
all their eyes were bent on Nell Anthony. She stood close beside 
the oblong hole in the earth, looking downwards meditatively, as 
her habit was, but without apparently perceiving what was actually 
before her. Her faculty of living in the present had come to an 
end. Now, like the rest of the world, she must find her being in 
the past and the future—less in the future than in the past. 
Death is cften the beginning of a new life for those who are left, 
as well as for those who go. Her mother’s death left Nell Anthony 
outwardly serene, because the springs of emotion it moved were so 
profound and so unselfish. Something else had also died to her, 
and was being buried—not with her mother’s body, but in a deeper 
grave. And it was the loss of this thing that had given her the 
first consciousness of its existence. 

Warren Bell stood on the other side of the grave, and looked 
across at the quiet, young figure with the dark dress and veil. 
The grave was between them; but it was not the grave that had 
parted them. Her answer to his question had taken him by 
surprise ; and this fact might itself have suggested to him why 
the answer had been what it was. But he had not the tact to 
perceive his blunder, if he had made one, and, what is more to the 
point, the result, though surprising, was not unwelcome. At least, 
he had been telling himself for the last few days that, if he made 
Nell his wife, it would be more for her sake than for his own; and 
for her to decline his proposals was, therefore, a gain and not a loss 
to him. And yet, such is the perversity of human nature, he 
could have found more arguments in favour of the marriage now 
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than ever before. But that matter was settled, and could not be 
again discussed. Nell’s refusal had been firm and distinct ; and 
there was no reason, that he could imagine, why she should have 
said one thing and desired another. 

When the two Irishmen in attendance, with their brown arms 
bared to the elbow, began to fill up the grave, the crowd moved 
away, and dispersed village-wards, but Nell and Warren remained 
behind a while and then set out together. The sun was within an 
hour of setting; it had been a perfect day. 

‘It’s sad to think of you living on here, with no one who 
belongs to you,’ said he. 

‘I have my school,’ she answered. ‘I have my mother, too, 
though I can’t do anything for her any longer. And I shall like 
to think of you succeeding in New York.’ 

‘Do you mean to stay here always?’ 

‘It makes no difference to me where I go, if I don’t go where 
I am not wanted. I have made no plans. If I find nothing more 
to do here, or if I find something better to do somewhere else, I 
shall go.’ 

‘Look here, Nell; y-you’ve got enough to live on, haven't 
you ?—because—-—’ 

‘Oh yes! much more than I need. I think I must be rich.’ 

‘Then I can do nothing for you,’ said Warren, a little de- 
jectedly. 

She stopped in her walk and gave him a long look. 

‘Don’t think I didn’t understand,’ she said. ‘You have done 
more for me than I ever expected you to do; and more than any 
one will ever do again.’ 


Warren Bell left for New York that night, and was at his office 
the next afternoon. After looking over his reports and arranging 
the work for the next day, he shut up his desk and went out. He 
was out of spirits, and not ina good humour. 

As he walked up Broadway, with his head bent, and swinging 
his cane moodily, some one came up behind him and tapped him on 
the right shoulder. He turned his head, but saw no one; and at 
the same moment a hand was slipped under his left arm, and the 
new-comer laughed in his ear. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he said brusquely. ‘ What the d-devil 
do you want?’ 

‘I want to give you the straight tip, old man; and I guess a 
straight nip wouldn’t do you any harm, into the bargain. Been 
investing in Erie? Stop in here, and I'll set em up. Come--no 
nonsense! I’ve got news for you.’ 
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They entered the lobby of the Metropolitan, and passed through 
to the bar. 

The young gentleman who stood treat was a very dapper and 
prosperous-looking figure. He was barely of the middle height, 
and must have been considerably under thirty years of age. His 
clothes were new, and of expensive materials, and fitted him to a 
nicety ; and there was a tendency to venturesomeness in the 
pattern of his trousers and the immaculateness of his neck-scarf. 
His face, of a narrow oval, was lighted by a pair of quick and 
rather small eyes, and emphasised by a rather large nose. His 
expression was knowing, self-confident, and jaunty; a trifle more 
of the latter element would have made him look like a rowdy. 
His silk beaver was polished to perfection, a gold seal ring adorned 
the little finger of his left hand, and below his three-button coat 
there was a glimpse of a thick gold watch-chain. As he stood, 
with his feet apart, and his hands behind him holding a slender 
bamboo cane, it was noticeable that the calves of his well-rounded 
legs had a salient, curve, as if he were double-jointed at the knees. 
His lips were inclined to thickness, but his month was small: and 
at this moment there was a chew of tobacco inside of it. He was 
a man whose livelihood depended upon three things: native 
sagacity, other people’s ignorance of the money market, and luck. 
He was a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and his name 
was Tom Peekskill. 

‘What’ll it be?’ said Mr. Peekskill. 

‘Vermouth for me,’ replied Warren Bell. 

‘I should think so, by the looks of you,—wormwood, with a 
dash of gall in it. Say, old man, what ails you? Has your gal 
gone back to you?’ 

‘Let’s have our drinks and b-be off,’ exclaimed the other. 
‘I’m busy. You should have picked up somebody who was more 
in your line.’ 

‘Jim, said Mr. Peekskill, with a nod of recognition to the 
self-possessed young gentleman with smooth blonde hair and a 
white jacket, who approached, sliding a napkin along the bar, ‘a 
vermouth and a sour, please; and shake her up, there’s a good 
boy. Say, old man,’ he continued, turning to his companion, 
‘where’ve you been, anyhow? Say, old Drayton’s been asking 
after you, and he gave me a message, if I should see you.’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘Wants you round to feed with him to-night. I’m on to it, 
too. We'll go together.’ 

“No we w-won't. I can’t go; I’m busy.’ 
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‘Busy? What’s business? If old Drayton ain’t business, | 
don’t know what is. And he means it, too. Say, brace up!’ 

‘Do you know anything about it ?” 

‘Well, I can guess what o’clock it is. Drayton, you know— 
ah! All right, Jim. Here’s success to crime!’ 

He swallowed the contents of his glass, and replaced it on the 
counter. 

‘ Have another ?’ 

No’ 

‘ Cigar ?’ 

‘I’ve got ’em,’ said Warren, taking one from his waistcoat 
pocket. They walked to the cigar-stand and lighted up. ‘ Well, 
I’m off,’ Warren added. 

‘Hold on! What ails you? It ain’t five o’clock yet, and we 
dine at 6.30. Come and sit down while I tell you ; 

‘Talk as we go along then. I tell you, dinners are not in my 
line. I have something to do to-night, and I want to be home 
early.’ . 

Seeing that he could not prevail upon his friend to be 
reasonable, Tom Peekskill followed him to the street, and resumed 
the conversation as they walked northwards. 

‘The thing is this way, as I figure it out, said he. ‘Old 
Drayton is on in the new water-works scheme, but of course he 
can’t show, because he’s chairman of the Compensation Fund, and 
there’d be a row. But it’s being chairman, you see, that gives 
him the pull. That pack of thieves on the other side think he’s 
solid with them, and they spread their cards right out in front of 
him. It’s heads he wins, tails they lose.’ 

‘He might be in a better business, said Warren. ‘ Why don’t 
he tell ’em how he stands, and clear out? Fight em with c-clean 
weapons, I say!’ 

‘Say, old man, that’s all right, returned Tom Peekskill, 
smiling good-humorredly, ‘and I respect you for it. But just 
take a case and see how it looks. Suppose you were cashier of a 
bank, and one evening you were going round with a gang of 
fellows, and they were to propose to rob that bank,—not knowing 
you were connected with it, you see,—would you stop and listen 
to their plan, and so be ready to tackle them when they came? 
or would you turn round and say, “I’m in charge of that safe, 
gentlemen, and the less you talk before me, the better it'll be for 
you.” Well, that’s just about the way with old Drayton. He 
thinks that the best way to keep scamps in order is to preside at 
their deliberations, and, when the time comes, pull the drop and 
let °em through; and it’s my opinion that his head’s level.’ 
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‘That’s not the whole story. He’s after money as much as 
they are; and it’s because he expects to make more by retaining 
the chairmanship than by resigning it that he stays.’ 

‘Well, now, I guess you’re beyond me. I know what Drayton 
says, and what he does; but I will admit that I never looked 
inside him, and saw the wheels going round in his soul. Say, old 
man, aren’t you coming it rather strong? or are you up to the 
mind-reading racket ?’ 

‘No; I’m wrong, and I spoke without thinking. If Drayton 
isn’t an honest man, I don’t know who is. But 1 don’t like his 
position, all the same.’ 

‘A man like Drayton’s got to have some position ; and wherever 
you see ten men together in this city, you can take it even that 
there’s one rascal among ’em. However, you and he can have 
that out together this evening: it’s none of my funeral. But 
he’s going to have half a dozen of the head men in the affair at 
dinner to-night, and we’re going to draw up an outline of the 
whole scheme. Its a dead secret, of course; and when the big 
gun goes off, we can quote our shares at about any figure we 
choose. In two years from now, we ought to average a million 
apiece, easy.’ 

‘Who are the men?’ asked Warren. 

‘Drayton and you and me are three. Then there’s Callby, and 
Wiston, and Sprayne, and probably O’Ryan. That’s the gang. 
And Miss Lizzie will shine upon us until the coffee is served, and 
give us a good send-off. Well, here goes for the El. Half-past 
six, mind,—and don’t miss the clams !’ 

With this injunction, Tom Peekskill strutted off down Four- 
teenth Street, and Warren Bell, left alone, continued his way 
up-town, looking more moody than ever. 


V. 
SETH DRAYTON. 

Mr. Drayton was a New Englander by birth—the representative 
of an eminently respectable Boston family. In his youth he had 
been a college classmate of the father of Warren Bell, and the 
two had begun a friendship which continued in moderate but 
constant force up to the time of the latter’s death. When the war 
broke out, Franklin Bell volunteered, raised a company, and went 
to the front as its captain. Seth Drayton, who had all his life 
had an obscure tendency to heart-disease, which became more pro- 
nounced at about this juncture, was disabled thereby from taking 
an active part in the field; but he did what he could. He was 
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connected with a wholesale cloth manufacturing business, and he 
furnished our regiments with the best quality of cloth that was 
served out during the war. All his contracts were punctually and 
honourably filled. Some of the purveyors of ‘shoddy’ may have 
made money faster than he; but, in the long-run, the reputation 
that he created redounded to his own profit, as well as to the 
benefit of the soldiers. At the end of the war his fortune was 
very large—so large that he felt justified in retiring from business. 
Indeed, you would hardly have supposed, to look at him, that he 
had ever been a business man. Ilis aspect was both imposing and 
refined,—a tall, massive personage, with a high white forehead, 
and a grave, handsome face. He had kept up, to an extent unusual 
for an American, the classical studies for which he had been dis- 
tinguished in college; his acquaintance with English literature 
was wide and scholarly ; and he was something of a connoisseur in 
art. Though he was not known to have made any contributions 
to literature himself, it was felt that a man whose conversation 
was so cultured and discriminating might easily have attained 
eminence in that direction had he chosen to seek it. He partly 
compensated, however, for his abstinence with the pen by his 
eloquence on the platform. He had the gift of thinking on his 
feet ; and his thoughts were always orthodox in quality and grace- 
ful in form. At the war-meetings he had spoken frequently and 
effectively ; and when peace reigned again, he was often prevailed 
upon to address cultivated audiences on topics of general interest 
—such as the enfranchisement of women, the diffusion of educa- 
tion, the labour problem, and free-trade and protection. In a 
word, he was well fitted to be a type of the aristocracy and 
elegance of the intellectual centre of our republic. 

Mr. Drayton married a charming and accomplished Boston 
lady, and built himself a handsome house on the new land, which 
became a favourite resort of New England culture and fashion. 
But, even had the company been absent, you could have spent 
many a pleasant hour in examining the treasures of art and litera- 
ture which adorned his rooms. Besides an undoubted Boiticelli 
and a highly probable Palma Vecchio, he possessed rare examples 
of Millet, Corét, Geréme, and Meissonier, a small Reynolds, an oil 
head of Hogarth by himself, half a dozen first-rate impressions of 
etchings by Rembrandt, a tiny water-colour ascribed to Turner, a 
pen-and-ink sketch by Thackeray, with a verse of doggrel attached, 
a bronze pitcher, with figures in high relief, believed to be the 
design of Benvenuto Cellini. Of books he owned a large and 
costly collection, including a number of first editions of English 


classics, and many admirable examples of the matchless work of 
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the great bookbinders. There was a copy of Milton which had 
belonged to Coleridge, with his annotations enriching every page ; 
and a volume of Thucydides, with Shelley’s name on the fly-leaf. 
There was an elaborately carved cabinet of black teak, containing, 
among other things, two jars of hawthorn-blue porcelain eight 
inches high, and worth their fill of gold dollars, an incredibly 
wrought ivory nest of balls from China, a crystal sphere from 
Japan, and a set of chessmen in gold enamel, exquisitely finished 
and disposed upon a board composed of alternate squares 
of gold and ebony. But it would be impossible to enumerate 
even the leading features of a collection like Mr. Drayton’s. 
His wife’s refined taste enhanced its value by the charm of 
judicious arrangement; so that you seemed rather to discover 
these beautiful and interesting objects than to have them 
obtruded upon you. The whole interior of the house was 
attuned to a quiet, harmonious key ; it reminded you of some of 
the best English interiors—if, indeed, it were not more or less 
directly modelled after that prototype. There was a superficial 
soberness and simplicity, developing upon examination into an 
elaborate richness. Altogether, it formed an admirable frame for 
the impressive figure of its owner, who, in the daytime, lounged 
gracefully about in a velvet coat and cap and Turkish slippers, 
disguising his real dignity under an apparently careless ease, and 
in the evening was the mcdel of the courteous and accomplished 
host, whose faultless attire and manners seemed rather a homage 
to his guests than a glorification of himself. He was a most 
enjoyable dinner-table companion, not only because his gas- 
tronomical education was so refined, but because he had an 
unfailing flow of genial chat and anecdote, interspersed with 
gleams of pleasant humour, which made the hours sparkle as they 
passed. Happy must have been the wife of such a husband and 
the mistress of such a home! But Mrs. Drayton was a slender 
and fragile woman, with an apparently hereditary disposition to 
thoughtfulness and melancholy ; so that she acted as a gentle foil 
to her husband’s good humour, instead of as a sunny reflection of 
it. Howbeit, their married felicity was not destined to over-long 
continuance. A few years after presenting Mr. Drayton with a 
daughter, Mrs. Drayton died ; and then, for a season, the beautiful 
house on the new land was wrapped in silence and mourning. 
Upon emerging from his seclusion, Mr. Drayton betrayed the 
severity of his loss by seeking the distraction of a more active life. 
He entered the legislature of his native State, and it was generally 
expected that he would be a leading figure in it. But the career 
of politics in this age and country does not always reflect the true 
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measure of a man’s worth. The competition is too keen at times 
for the frailty of human nature, and great gifts and lofty purposes 
will sometimes fail to win for their owner the honour and advance- 
ment which he deserves. After making all allowances, however, it 
was a matter of surprise and indignation to Mr. Drayton’s friends 
that he should have been thwarted and misrepresented to the degree 
he was in his efforts towards reforming and elevating the tone of 
political life, and, in order to silence once for all his ungenerous 
rivals, he was urged to accept the nomination for governorship. 
He consented. The canvass was exceedingly bitter, and was pro- 
secuted on both sides with unusual energy. Mr. Drayton was 
now for the first time made sensible of the lengths to which partisan 
spite will go. His ‘record’ was assailed in the most cruel and 
vindictive spirit. He was charged with disloyalty to his country 
in her time of need, with coining gold out of her heart’s blood, 
with personal cowardice ; with double-dealing, with time-serving, 
with hypocrisy. Nay, the privacy of his domestic life was violated, 
and he was actually accused of having hastened the death of his 
wife by behaviour and practices which it is needless to specify here. 
We all know what such charges, made in the heat of a vehemently 
contested election, amount to; but their baselessness is, unfortu- 
nately, no measure of their effect. Yet even such wounds might 
have been healed had Mr. Drayton’s success in the conflict given 
the palpable lie to all evil insinuations. Unhappily, this was not 
destined to be the case. 

On the contrary, his defeat was decisive. It would be useless, 
at this. day, to speculate as to the causes of that defeat: be the 
cause what it might, the effect upon him was the same. The dis- 
appointment and apparent disgrace were more than the proud and 
sensitive spirit of this aristocratic descendant of the Puritans could 
brook. With less than his usual strength and sagacity of character, 
he formed and carried ,out a resolution deprecated by his more 
prudent friends. The house on the new land was announced for 
sale; and not only the house, but the precious collection of works 
of art, the library, the rarities, and the curiosities into the bargain. 
This unexpected event created a stir in Boston. The sale (which 
took place in the house) was attended by crowds of people, and 
the bidding was, from the outset, unusually high. It lasted five 
days, and the gross sum realised for the collection was said, by 
those wise in such matters, to be at least double that expended 
for it. The house was not disposed of by auction, but was sold by 
private treaty, a few days later, for its full value. Of course, a 
man of Mr. Drayton’s large resources could care little for these 
details; but it was hinted by his enemies that, at all events, the 
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sale more than reimbursed him for the expenses of the lost election, 
which, according to their account, had been unrighteously large. 
It was supposed that all this was the preparatory step to a 
prolonged or perhaps permanent sojourn in Europe. To Europe, 
indeed, Mr. Drayton went, taking his little daughter, Lizzie, with 
him; but he remained scarcely a year, and then, leaving Lizzie at 
an excellent school, and under the eye of some friends residing 
in the vicinity, he came back to his native country and settled 
in New York. It was in this quiet but telling manner that he 
requited the ill-treatment of his own city. He bought a handsome 
house on Madison Avenue, between Thirty-fourth and Forty-second 
Streets, and furnished it handsomely, but without any of the 
artistic accessories that had been his hobby in Boston. He seemed 
to have resolved to change his habits along with his dwelling- 
place. He no longer sought the company of merely fashionable 
or esthetic people. By degrees he became well known to wealthy 
merchants, to leading Wall Street financiers, to statesmen from 
Washington, and to other distinguished gentlemen interested 
more or less directly in political matters. He gave select dinners 
to persons of this class; and, as his wealth was such as to relieve 
him from the imputation of vulgar motives, and his personal 
attitude understood to be that of a judicious and unimpassioned 
observer, he began to exert an influence of a peculiar and enviable 
kind. He had the confidence of men of opposite shades of political 
opinion, because it was known that he had no stake on either side, 
and because of the singular frankness and directness of his speech 
on all subjects brought before him. There was a vein of cynicism 
in it, perhaps, but it was honest cynicism; and it was, for the 
most part, uncommon sound sense into the bargain. The con- 
sequence of this was that, in the course of the next few years, he 
found various paths opened to him, both secretly and otherwise, 
leading to power political or pecuniary,*as the case might be. 
But he declined to take advantage of any of them. He said that 
he had been a fool once, that he was glad his folly had been 
checked so promptly and so sharply, and that he would never be 
a fool (of that species) again. All this, of course, by no means 
decreased the undefined but real influence which we have ascribed 
to him. It is not to be inferred, however, that he was actually 
idle. His contemplations were neither aimless nor profitless ; he 
gained a deep and effective insight into the workings and philo- 
sophy of the larger social movements and combinations ; and we 
need not too hastily conclude that, in his own way and at his own 
time, he might not find it worth while to make some of this stored 
wisdom practically useful. 
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Indeed, some three or four years ago (at the date of this story), 
he had so far overstepped the boundaries of private life as to accept 
a position in the interests of the city which afforded him an 
opportunity to repress and chastise certain abuses which (to put it 
gently) had crept into some departments of the municipal gov- 
ernment. He was appointed in compliance with an urgent popular 
demand, and he soon made it evident that the popular confidence 
had not been misplaced. During his term of office he was ‘ap- 
proached’ by delegates of more than one powerful organisation ; 
but it was soon discovered that this man with the keen, measuring 
eyes and the quiet satirical smile was not to be tampered with. 
He was there to do a bit of work, he told them; he meant to do 
it, and then to step out. And he carried out this programme to 
the letter. He took no pay for his services, and, what was far 
more remarkable, he forbore to use the advantages which his 
position gave him to make profitable investments. ‘It was an 
idle man’s holiday,—tbat’s all!’ he said. - ‘I could afford it; it 
amused me; and it wasn’t worth my while to sell myself,—at 
least not for any price that anybody seemed able or willing to 
give. 

But noblesse oblige; and to have done faithful duty on one 
occasion made it inevitable that Seth Drayton should be selected 
for other emergencies of a like nature; and since he could excuse 
himself on no better ground than an indolent fondness for having 
his time and thoughts at his own disposal, he was once in a while 
over-persuaded into undertaking these unwelcome burdens. But 
we need not pursue this subject farther. Mr. Drayton happened 
to hear favourable mention of Warren Bell, and, after having 
satisfied himself by personal investigation that the young man 
was well qualified in his profession, he obtained for him the posi- 
tion in the Hydrographic Department which was the beginning 
of his career. 

‘ Your father and I were friends, Warren,’ he said on one occa- 
sion; ‘but that is not my reason for getting you this place. If 
you were not fitted for it, I should think I serve him better by 
heading you off. Well, now do the rest for yourself. But if you 
ever care to drop in on me for a social chat, I shall always be glad 
to see your father’s son—and you too.’ 

Warren Bell expressed his acknowledgments, but very seldom 
availed himself of the invitation. About this time, also, Miss 
Lizzie Drayton, having ‘completed’ her education, returned to 
America to begin life ; and few young ladies start on their social 
career under more promising conditions. She was very young, 
very well-trained, very pretty, and would have an indefinite number 
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of millions to her dowry. And her father once more modified his 
style of living, threw open his house to the world of fashion, for Liz- 
zie’s sake, without losing his hold upon the political world, became 
once more the fascinating and facile host who had been in abeyance 
since the old Boston days. Of course he was not quite the same, and 
some intelligent observers said they liked him better, and others 
fancied they didn’t like him quite so well; but all united in liking 
Lizzie. 


VI. 
‘THERE’S MY HAND!’ 


Warren Bett arrived at Mr. Drayton’s house at 6.30, but the 
only member of the syndicate who had got there before him was 
Tom Peekskill, who was already deeply occupied in the entertain- 
ment of Lizzie in the back drawing-room. Mr. Drayton shook 
hands with him, and after a few minutes’ general conversation he 
took him into the library, where they were alone. Warren thought 
that this indicated prospective good-fortune for Tom; but he was 
not disposed to be envious. Lizzie seemed to him to lack substance. 

‘I’m early, it appears, he remarked to Mr. Drayton. 

‘“ No,’ returned the other, stroking his long, iron-grey beard, and 
gazing thoughtfully at his guest. ‘No; but circumstances made 
it necessary to alter the hour, almost at the last moment,—7, 
instead of 6.30. I should have sent you word had I known where 
to find you. But I’m glad it has turned out so; a word or two of 
private explanation will do no harm.’ 

‘Is there a syndicate w-within the syndicate ?’ asked Warren. 

‘That's what I want to guard against, if possible. We must 
all mean the same thing and act with the same object, or not at 
all,—so far as I’m concerned. I have talked with the other men, 
but not with you.’ 

‘What is it all about ?’ 

‘ Technically and immediately, it’s about a new water-supply 
for the city ; but our real and permanent object is much broader 
—much broader. Are you willing to promise to make no outside 
allusion to what you hear, in case you don’t go with us?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Warren, promptly. ‘I'll have nothing 
to do with any concealments: we have too much of them already. 
I would do all I could to let in light and air.’ 

Mr. Drayton smiled, and then looked aside, grasping his beard. 
‘ And if the light and air, why not water?’ he said presently, re- 
suming his contemplative gaze at the younger man. ‘ Well, that’s 
what I wanted to hear from you. Indeed, if I hadn’t known it 
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before, I shouldn’t have troubled you to come here to-night. 
Light and air,—purity and freedom,—that’s what we all are after. 
But the way to get them, Mr. Warren Bell, is by method and 
persistence—by discipline,—not by hap-hazard and short-sighted 
spasms of emotional reform.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted Warren, colouring, and feeling that he had 
once more been over-hasty. 

‘it isn’t a thing to be undertaken with a light heart,’ continued 
Mr. Drayton. ‘ The opposition we shall have to meet cannot be 
over-estimated—its organisation, its activity, its power. We shall 
be fought against as men fight for their lives and liberties.’ 

‘One honest man is a match for a dozen rogues,’ said Warren. 

‘ That is cant, sir!’ returned Mr. Drayton, quickly. ‘ One rogue 
is much more likely to overmatch a dozen honest men. The rogue 
has a definite motive—his own interest; the honest man a very 
vague one—the interests of morality. You must make your 
account in this world with flesh-and-blood motives, not with 
abstract theories.’ 

‘I mean to,’ said Warren ; ‘ and I want to know whether this 
syndicate is based on an abstract theory or a f-flesh-and-blood 
motive ?’ 

Mr. Drayton paused a few moments, not as if he were em- 
barrassed, but as if he were debating within himself which of 
several possible replies to make. At length he asked— 

‘ Have you any reason to distrust me?’ 

‘There are two reasons why I might distrust you,’ the young 
man answered. 

‘Well, what are they ?’ 

‘In the first place, I don’t know why you should fix upon 
me as one of your syndicate. There are engineers enough who 
understand their business as well as I do, and are much older and 
better known. You might have thought that I was young and 
could be managed easily.’ 

‘ Hoodwinked, that is to say—made a tool of. Yes. What is 
the other reason ?’ 

‘I don’t like your position. You are chairman of the Com- 
pensation Fund. A good many of them are said to be rascals, 
If this syndicate is to put the rascals out, y-you are playing a 
double game.’ 

‘True. But I am not a fool, Mr. Bell. I have had experience, 
and I have some insight into character. You are a young man, 
but it needs no magician to see, with half an eye, that you are 
honest. You have several gifts, but not the gift of dissimulation. 
You have several virtues, but not (excuse me) the virtue of 
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humility. You are independent and aggressive to a fault. 
Whatever my reasons for inviting you to join me, it could not have 
been the expectation of duping you. I have no use for dupes. I 
want men who can comprehend a situation, and,’ he added, smiling, 
‘speak their mind about it.’ 

‘I am not incapable of courtesy,’ said Warren ; ‘ but if we are 
to understand each other, I thought ceremony had better wait.’ 

‘Now as to my double game. I suppose you know that I 
have lived in this city for upwards of a dozen years ?’ 

* Yes, I know that.’ 

‘But you don’t know—because, up to this moment, no one 
knows it—what my object was in coming here, and what I Lave 
been doing since I came. Well, it was in order to tell you those 
two things that I invited you here this evening.’ Here Mr. 
Drayton came a step nearer to his interlocutor, and spoke in a 
lower tone. ‘I have always been an upright man, Mr. Bell. I 
have never aided and abetted rascals; but I’m free to confess that 
my abstract preference for right and justice alone would never 
have kindled me to the fighting point. I needed a sharper spur 
than that, and I got it. I'll call it by its worst name—revenge. 
Don’t be alarmed: there isno melodrama. I shan’t roll my r’s nor 
my eyes, nor call the gods to witness. I am talking business. 
When I was a Bostonian, I had an ambition, a commonplace and 
harmless one, to serve my country; that is, to enter the Legisla- 
ture, to write Honourable before my name, with a governorship 
or senatorship in prospect. I intended no harm, beyond the 
gratification of a little vanity, and I fancied I saw my way, inci- 
dentally, to doing some good. Well, the rascals must have sus- 
pected me of much better intentions than I ever had, for they 
combined against me, assailed me with the vilest weapons, and 
defeated me. I imagined I was ambitious before; but that ex- 
perience taught me what ambition really was. It taught me the 
difference between abstractions and flesh and blood. It made me 
feel the difference between right and wrong in theory and my 
rights and my wrongs in the concrete. I made up my mind that 
my defeat should not be final,—that I would fight again, but not 
until I was armed to the teeth, and knew how to use my weapons. 
So I came here, because here is the largest field, and here the 
struggle would be decisive. For these twelve years I have been 
practising at the mark, until now I can hit the bull’s eye every 
time. I have studied my ground and the tactics of my enemy. 
I know every important man and combination of men in the 
State—and in other States besides this. I know their records, 
their secrets, and their aims, And no one of them has fathomed 
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my drift or heeded my evolutions. They think I am a harmless, 
good man, a useful, popular figure-head to give respectability to 
their schemes. They know Iam beyond the temptations of money, 
and they fancy my ambition, if I ever had any, died long ago. 
They find me convenient, but not dangerous. Well, we shall see!’ 

Mr. Drayton paused at this point, with his beard in his hand 
and his keen eyes fixed on Warren Bell. The latter certainly felt 
that this was a man, and no scarecrow or wind-bag. He had never 
liked him, but he began now to admire him, and even to be capti- 
vated by him. If he were deficient in winning geniality, he had, 
at any rate, intellect, will, and passion. If he were a man witha 
grievance, his grievance had developed instead of narrowing him. 
He was not to be sounded by ordinary plummets, nor was his orbit 
to be measured in feet and inches. Moreover, he was a man who 
had the penetration to see through himself, and the intrepidity not 
to gloss over what he saw there. He hated corruption and rascality 
with a personal, not a metaphysical, hatred. To be sure, that 
might mean that he hated the rascals rather than the rascality, and 
therefore might himself use rascality to overthrow them ; but such 
an inference was premature, to say the best of it. 

‘Now, Warren, said Mr. Drayton, interrupting the young 
man’s meditations, and speaking ina gentler tone than he had yet 
used, ‘ would you, in my place, act as chairman of the Compensa- 
tion Fund, or not ?’ 

Warren reflected. ‘I should not,’ he said at last. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because I should have to l-lie to those fellows, either actually 
or implicitly ; and 1-lying doesn’t suit me.’ 

‘If your best friend were hunted for his life, and you knew 
which way he had escaped, would you tell his hunters or lie about 
it ?’ 

‘I'd h-hold my tongue.’ 

‘ You would suppress the truth. But suppose ‘they started on 
the right track ?’ 

‘Yes; then I’d lie,’ Warren admitted. 

‘ And let me tell you this,’ added Drayton, gravely : ‘ every man 
has his price. For one, it is a million dollars; for another, love ; 
for another, hate; for another, ambition ; for another, his soul’s 
salvation. Don’t be deceived in yourself, or you'll be undeceived 
when you least expect it. From what I have told you, you may 
know what my price is. I have resolved to leave my country 
cleaner of vermin than I found it. I don’t pretend to be a mira- 
culous Messiah, I must do the best I can: but I will do it,—I’m in 
earnest! I don’t ask you, or any other man, to follow in my foot- 
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steps; I only ask you, to aim at my goal. Help me to win, and 
you shall share the glory, and I will bear the scars.’ 

‘Not at all!’ rejoined Warren Bell. ‘If I join you, we must 
divide the k-kicks as well as the cake. But I don’t half like it.’ 

‘You are the son of the only friend I éver had,’ said Drayton. 
‘Frank Bell and I had our boyish dreams, and confided them to 
each other. I see him again in you—his mind and his spirit— 
and I tell you fairly, boy as you are, half of my interest in my 
life’s purpose will be gone if you can’t be with me in it. But stop 
and think! Come with your whole heart, or don’t come at all.’ 

‘Beware!’ said Intuition. ‘Don’t be an ass!’ said Reason. 

‘There’s my hand,’ said Warren Bell. 

The two men shook hands in silence. The clock struck the 
hour, and the door-bell rang. The other members of the syndicate 
began to arrive. 

‘ The water-works business is but the small end of the wedge,’ 
remarked Drayton as they walked towards the reception-room. 
‘These men will serve us so far, and no farther. I shall tell you 
all about it later. You don’t know,’ he added, smiling, * how 
much I depended upon you.’ 

Warren did not reply. The thought had flitted into his mind, 
‘ What would Nell Anthony say to all this?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Ange Picarp stood carelessly shaking the ashes from his pipe, 
as though it was the most unmomentous moment of his life; yet 
he was just weighing his life’s happiness in the scale, and the 
balance seemed likely to fall very far upon the wrong side. 

It was a curious scene upon which the story opens: a large 
French kitchen, with its immense open chimney about six feet 
high and eight feet wide, resembling the mouth of some huge oven. 
On the hearth blazed and sparkled enormous logs of wood, and 
from its prodigious brazier there issued forth an enormous body of 
light and heat- Every variety of culinary utensils, sparkling in 
all the brightness of the most elaborate cleanliness, and composed 
invariably of copper, brass, and tin, glowed in the bright radiance 
of the winter fire as they stood arranged with the utmost nicety 
and effect on their appropriate shelves. 

A long deal table and dresser and high-backed wooden chairs 
were alike white and spotless. In one corner stood an old- 
fashioned clock with a view of Notre Dame. Over the high 
mantelshelf a small wooden crucifix was nailed to the wall, plainly 
showing the religion of the household. 

From the large latticed window, encircled by the tendrils of 
the vine, lay stretching, as far as the eye could reach, the well- 
stocked, richly yielding vineyards of Monsieur Picard. 

Two large lamps stood upon the table ready for lighting, but 
the occupants of the kitchen were too much engrossed in them- 
selves to think of the darkness which had so suddenly fallen upon 
them. The red flames from the fire sent out their lurid lights and 
dancing shadows round about the room, sometimes playing strangely 
upon the face of Ange’s fair companion. 

At one end of the mantelpiece stood Ange. He had put the 
pipe in his pocket now, and somewhat lost the air of careless ease 
and indifference ; but he still leaned back with his hands clasped 
carelessly behind him, though his head was bent low on his breast, 
and his lips were tightly compressed. 

The girl stood a few paces from him and just in front of the 
fire, in the light of which one could see her distinctly. She was 
about the middle height, with a plump, nicely rounded figure, but 
lithe and agile as a panther. A face full of southern passion; a 
creamy, olive complexion lighted up by a pair of lustrously dark 
eyes, which seemed to breathe the impress of her life’s tragedy. 
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Her purple black hair was coiled high round her head, which she 

poised with the majesty of a littlequeen. All her southern passion 
was raised now; the dark eyes flashed forth indignant wrath; the 
parted lips quivered and displayed two rows of shining teeth; the 
little hands firmly clenched—not always white—were white enough 
now, for the blood had no free passage, and the excited, angry girl 
leaned forward and stamped her foot at him as she spoke. 

‘How dare you, Ange Picard! How dare you, I say! Do you 
not fear each time you breathe sweet words into that girl’s ear lest 
judgment should fall upon you for all the lying vows you made to 
me? Do you not live in danger and in dread for your vile wicked- 
ness? Are you not afraid of me?’ 

He passed his hands across his eyes with a groan of pain: 
‘ Nay, Aline, you have cared for me too much to do me harm.’ 

‘What? do you dare to taunt me with it?’ cried Aline, in 
horrified surprise. Advancing a step or two she laid one hand 
upon his arm, and raised her eyes to his: ‘Take care, Ange 
Picard ; those who love much hate much.’ 

Before she could remove her hand he had snatched it between 
his own, and one or two scalding tears fell upon it. ‘Oh, Aline! 
Aline! you wring my heart. May the Holy Virgin forgive me my 
sin, but I must confess it, if I die. I love you still—I shall for 
ever. You are life of my life—oh, my love!’ and he would have 
drawn her to him; but she, white and horror-stricken, snatched 
her hand from his and gazed upon him in mute astonishment. 
How grievously her hero had fallen. She had worshipped him 
almost as a god, and now the image had fallen from its pedestal ; 
she found it was but clay. 

‘And you have dared to confess this to me,’ she said at last, in 
a strange, calm manner; the words falling slowly and distinctly 
from her lips, so different from the excited tones of a few minutes 
previous. 

Ange did not like the change; he took a few hasty strides to 
the window, and stood with his back to her. ‘ You forced me to 
it, Aline. I have striven to avoid you, but you followed me, 
watched me, tracked me down; and now—you blame me for it.’ 

The tone and words were alike petulant and cowardly. While 
he was speaking the girl reached down her hat and shawl from a 
peg on the wall, and, instead of replying to his remark, walked 
once more to where he was standing. 

He turned with a start when he saw her thus attired. ‘I am 
going, Ange Picard. I would not change places with you for the 
world, though you are going to marry a beautiful, wealthy wife. 
Poor Gabrielle! I pity her from my heart ; for how can a blessing 
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rest upon such a marriage? It will take you all your life to 
repair the wrong and injury you do her by asking her to become 
your wife when you do not love her. Pawvre Gabrielle! she is 
worthy of a better fate. It would take even a larger dower than 
she can bring you to pay your absolution for this night’s work, I’m 
thinking, Ange.’ 

A dark shadow crept over his face; love and anger were strug- 
gling for the mastery. One look at the now pale face beside him, 
and all was forgotten in his affectionate emotion. 

‘Oh, Aline! Aline! Fate is cruel with us. If we married, it 
would but be to starve; mon pére would not even give un franc, 
and what would my art be worth here? If I marry Gabrielle, he 
will give me the start in Paris, and some day I shall be a great 
man. It is useless what you say, Aline; it is foolish of you; I 
must marry Mdlle. Gabrielle.’ 

‘Yes, and sacrifice two human hearts as well,’ said Aline, in 
cold measured tones: ‘in her case money is naught but a curse. 
Little wonder if Aline Brabant is not happier in her maisonnette 
than madame in her grand chéteau. I should not have been 
afraid to have faced poverty with you,’ she said, a new energy 
again in her voice—‘ I am strong, and would have worked; but 
now our paths lie apart. You must go your way, I go mine.’ 

The clock from the corner gave forth nine strokes. Aline 
stepped across the kitchen, and heaped fresh wood on the fire. As 
she passed back again she touched Ange lightly on the shoulder : 
‘ Adieu, monsieur, and don’t take notice of anything I may have 
said in my passion. Wil] you’— her lips quivered and her eyes 
drooped, she raised them to his brimming with tears—‘ will you 
promise to come to me, or let me know if ever you are in any 
trouble—you, or your wife ? and you will find me ready to be your 
friend.’ 

‘I will, I will!’ he cried impassionedly. ‘ Aline, you will let 
me see you home?’ 

‘No,’ she said, waving him back peremptorily, ‘ you must do 
nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ But it is not fit for you to go alone,’ he urged. 

‘More fit than that you should accompany me,’ was the 
response. 

‘Your father and mother will be home from the féte before 
long. Tell madame that I was unwell and you offered to keep 
house for me until their return.’ 

The next instant the door was closed and she stood under the 
blue vault of heaven. The twinkling, glittering stars seemed to 
mock her in her misery; and the moon, with its cold powerful 
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light, seemed in its magnificent grandeur to triumph over her 
weakness and shame. She did not turn down the lane leading 
to the home where she had lived from childhood; but, looking 
around to see that she was unobserved, took the road leading to 
the church, and went to ease her wounded, aching heart at the 
shrine of the Holy Virgin. 

Ange Picard was the only son of Monsieur and Madame Picard. 
His father was the largest vineyard planter, and, next to the Baron 
Lefevre, the wealthiest man in Médoc. He had formerly belonged 
to the bowrgeois class, and as prosperity came he had still been 
content to live in the old homestead where his father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather had lived before him. 

Grandeur would but ill have suited him, and he was ‘always 
on the spot to look after things,’ as he termed it. But if the old 
man was not ambitious for himself, he was for his son, the only 
child his union had been blessed with, and already he had grievously 
disappointed him, for, instead of taking an interest and delight in 
that which had sufficed for his forefathers, he had from an early 
age evinced decided artistic proclivities which a thoroughly classical 
education had not tended to diminish. 

He had left college to serve his time in the army, as the law 
»f France compels each young man to do for a certain time. By 
paying a sum of money he had been enabled to get the time re- 
duced for his son to two years, thinking that would be sufficient 
to knock all artistic notions out of his head, and that he would 
return home only too glad to settle down to anything. But 
madame knew her son better, and only shook her head in answer ; 
and so it turned out—an artist he must be, and nothing else would 
satisfy him. But he was not to have it all his own way. If he 
became an artist, he must marry the wife his parents had chosen 
for him, and, by adopting her name, introduce himself to the great 
city of art—a great man, while at the same time the alliance 
would unite the vast domains of the Baron Lefévre with the less 
extensive but fertile lands of the Picards. 

Ange was not unacquainted with the lady whom fate had 
destined for his bride, and, had it not been that another bad already 
stepped in to rob him of his heart, he might have made her such 
in all allegiance. But whenever he thought of the fair, pure face ; 
of the trustful, loving blue eyes; of the calm placid brow, a 
shadow always came between—-that of the dark southern face, with 
flashing eyes and olive-tinted cheeks. It was always a confusion 
of tangled golden locks and smooth jet braids: the silvery musical 
voice was always mingled with the echo of quick fiery tones; the 
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soft caressing lily hands were always placed in painful contrast 
with the lithe, supple, brown ones belonging to another woman. 
It was only a question as to which was the strongest within him— 
love—nay, rather honour or ambition. It was not so much the 
respecting his father’s wishes as his own ambitious desires which 
led him to sacrifice, as Aline so aptly termed it, ‘two human 
hearts.’ 


Not very far from the residence of the Picards stood a small 
cottage, the walls almost hidden by luxuriant creepers. Some 
twenty years back an old broken-down naval officer had located 
himself there with his wife and child, ostensibly to renovate a worn- 
out system with the invigorating air of the country—in reality to 
die, as the event proved, some few months later. So long as his 
widow survived him, his pension (in acknowledgment of some 
signal service) was continued, but at her death, which happened 
while the child was still of tender years, its remittance ceased. 

During the time which elapsed between the death of monsieur 
and that of Aline’s mother, a close friendship had sprung up between 
the two families, so that when the great loss fell upon Aline it 
was partly swallowed in the comfort and kindness which she 
received at the hands of Madame Picard. Upon her deathbed, 
madame had promised to look after Aline’s interests as though 
she was her own daughter. And nobly had she fulfilled that trust. 
Her first action was to settle the cottage upon her, so that she 
might never be without a home, and Aline, in her gratitude and 
incipient pride, had preferred to take up her abode there. 

She possessed an innate genius, and was the author of many 
of the intricate designs which went far towards establishing the 
fame of some of the great Parisian houses. 

During the summer it had been a custom for her to spend 
several months with Madame Picard, and to keep house for her 
while the family took their annual holiday. Thus it came about 
that Ange and Aline were thrown constantly in each other’s society. 
She was a beautiful girl, full of vivacity and spirit, the life and 
centre of every féte; the supporter and consoler in time of trouble. 
Strange if her winning ways and piquant face had failed to win 
the heart of Ange Picard. For a time they were lost in the en- 
joyment of their new-found happiness, and the time for parting 
came all too soon. There was to be no recognised engagement 
between them until his return, so things went on just as usual. 
The old, old story was repeated again and again, and solemn vows 
were renewed beneath the same star-lit sky. The last adieux 
were said, and the last kiss imprinted on rosy lips. And now, all 
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there was left to tell that such had ever been was the half of a 
little coin which each had exchanged, and a lock of curly brown 
hair which had been clipped from his little baby head in the years 
long gone by. Not a day passed that Aline did not treasure and 
kiss them, and sometimes cry over them. Alas! for whispered 
words—soft in their falsity !—for broken vowsand treacherous smiles. 
She little thought that in after-years they would be nothing to her 
but tokens of deceit and treachery. June came round again, and 
with it her gallant soldier lover. The evening of his arrival found 
him at the cottage, and life once more began for Aline. If any- 
thing, he was more tender now than of yore—but still he pleaded 
for a longer delay before announcing it to his parents, and she, in 
her great trust, consented. But the days had begun to pass into 
weeks, and Aline’s honourable spirit revolted at concealment, so 
that latterly their meetings had been anything but happy ones, 
His replies to her entreaties were evasive and oftentimes angry. 
Gradually their interviews had become more and more rare, for 
conscience made a coward of Ange, and he employed every means 
in his power to avoid her. 

It so happened that the brother of Monsieur Picard, who lived 
in the neighbouring village, had given a /éte upon the coming of 
age of his eldest son, and Madame had sent for Aline to keep house 
for her during her absence, as she was taking the servants to assist 
with the preparations. Aline had gone up to madame’s room to 
assist her in dressing, so, of course, the conversation fell upon Ange 
and his prospects in life. Madame spoke freely, for the two 
children had grown up together, and always stood in relation to 
each other as brother and sister. So madame rattled on, quite 
unconscious of the pain she was inflicting upon her protégée. 
‘Yes, my dear—we told him that we had chosen a wife for him.’ 

Madame paused as though expecting some remark. ‘ And did 
he—did he object ?’ said poor Aline, slowly forcing the words from 
her set white lips. 

‘Object, my dear! Why, how could he object to a beautiful 
girl like Gabrielle Lefévre? Ange has more sense than to do 
that. The Baron is well known in Parisian circles; such a bride 
will be an introduction for him anywhere. I don’t say that we 
wouldn’t rather he would take to the vineyards, and settle near 
us; it would seem more home-like and natural for the son to have 
succeeded the father. But we must not grumble; he has always 
been a dutiful son, and fallen in with our wishes except in this one 
thing ; and if he has got the talent, it must have been by chance, 
for there has never been one either on my side or his father’s that 
has not been content to till his own land.’ 
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And that was the meaning of it all, the cause of his evasions 
and excuses. Many little things were explained now which she 
had previously been at a loss to understand. He was false to her, 
and with an overwhelming rush the truth fell upon her. Her sad 
despair soon gave place to bitter indignation. Before the charist 
drove away from the door bearing monsieur, madame, and Ange, 
Aline had bidden him meet her at sunset in such a manner, and 
with such a new strange light in her eyes, that he dared not dis- 
obey. 

The reader already knows the rest ; the retrospect has brought 
us down to that meeting in the old French kitchen, where Ange 
again confessed his love for the girl whom he had so grievously 
wronged, and yet in the face of the very confession announced his 
intention of wedding another. 

The truly noble nature of the woman could not but shudder at 
and scorn its worthlessness. But, after all, it is a hard matter to 
thrust a once-loved object from our hearts and thoughts, and, 
vilely as he had behaved to her, he was still dear enough to cause 
her heart to ache and her tears to come thick and fast. 

As she pushed open the door of the church she looked carefully 
round to see that she was unobserved ; for it was no unusual thing 
for weary-hearted mourners like herself to seek refuge in the 
church until much later hours than that. 

But this night it was apparently empty. Dipping her fingers 
in a basin of holy water she made the sign of the cross upon 
her forehead, and advanced noiselessly to the altar, where, after 
making a low obeisance, she knelt before the image of the Virgin, 
sobbing unrestrainedly. 

The church was but dimly lighted. Nothing but a swinging 
lamp suspended from the centre of the chancel gave forth a hazy 
light, and a few candles burned dimly on the altar. There had 
been service earlier in the evening, and the faint smell of incense 
still hung about the place. The cwré came in, but he passed on 
without disturbing the kneeling figure. Half an hour later the 
abbé emerged from the ‘ Holy of Holies,’ and stood for a minute 
gazing upon the almost motionless figure. It was no devotee at 
pater-noster; her beads had slipped from her hands and lay in a 
heap beside her. 

‘Some poor creature in distress,’ thought he, and without 
further hesitation he advanced and touched her on the shoulder. 
‘Can Ihelp you?’ The white agonised face was turned to his. 
He started back in surprise. ‘ Aline, my poor child!’—she was 
well known to him, but he had not recognised her in the dim 
light—* what brings you here at this time of night, child?’ 
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The words were kindly spoken, and he patted her gently on the 
shoulder. 

She covered her face with her hands and crouched still lower : 
‘Oh, Father! the sorrow of my life has fallen upon me to-night, 
and I have spoken of vengeance. I must have angered “Our 
Lady” ’—and here she crossed herself-—‘ for I have not been able 
since to banish schemes of revenge and wickedness against a gentle 
lady who never did me wrong.’ 

The priest retired again, and soon returned clad in his vest- 
ments. The confessional-box stood near. The abbé entered and 
closed his door; the little wooden partition drew up from the 
grating with a sharp click, and, nothing loth, Aline stepped into 
the other half of the box and dropped upon the penitential stool. 

Ten years had passed away. 

In the chiteaw of the Baron Lefévre a fair young mother bent 
over the form of her dying child. Surrounded by every comfort 
and luxury that wealth could command, it could not give her back 
her fading blossom—almost all that made life dear to her. 
Gabrielle Lefévre was still young, still lovely as a dream; there 
was a lingering shadow in her eyes which told that life had not 
been all sunshine with her. The birth of a son and heir had 
been followed by a grievous disappointment: the child appeared 
healthy enough at first, but in a few months it sickened and died, 
and with its demise a still more bitter truth was forced upon her— 
that she was an unloved wife. No other son ever came to restore 
the fond mother’s hopes; a strange fatality seemed to rest upon 
them. Three other girls—little tender buds—had but opened 
their eyes upon earth to close them until they were again reopened 
in the spirit world. 

And so the paternal hearth was left desolate, and no child 
stayed to fill up the gap which the husband had made in the wife’s 
heart. Surely she had a rich inheritance in heaven, plenty of 
loved ones to welcome her in the other land —the far-off bourne for 
which she so often yearned as the home of her children. 

And now this last one was going too—the little Gabrielle who 
had come like a ray of sunshine into their hearts and lives. She 
had lived to be much older than any of the rest. Her prattling 
voice was the music of the household—the golden-haired idol of 
her father’s heart. They had brought her from Paris to the quiet 
of the country to try what change of air and scene would do for 
her ; but the fatal blight had also fallen upon her young life, the 
malady was slowly and surely working its way-in her system which 
had laid the others low. There she lay in the state chamber of 
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the baron’s chiiteau, upon the gorgeous bed with its purple velvet 
hangings and stately trappings. On the one side was fixed a kind 
of altar covered with purple velvet, a figure of the Virgin, and 
several burning candles, not an uncommon practice with those 
who can afford it. 

There was no pain, no restlessness, only a quiet fading away, 
the cause of which baffled the skill of the most celebrated physicians. 
The day had closed in; the evening shadows had faded, and the 
stillness of night crept over all. 

Ange Lefévre sat alone in the immense library, his face buried 
in his hands. He was thinking of that long dead past, and of the 
strange retribution it had brought him. A low knock at the door 
startled him. ‘Come in!’ and his voice shook as he said it, while 
his pale face grew paler still, for he thought they were coming to 
tell him that she was dead. 

It was the child’s attendant; her eyes were red and swollen 
with weeping, and her voice trembled as she spoke: ‘There’s 
some one asking to see you, monsieur ; I told her that you were in 
trouble, and I dare not admit any one, but she would not go—she 
says monsieur would not refuse her, so I was obliged to tell her 
I would give you this.’ 

He took the note from her hand and held it low, that he might 
see to read it by the light of the fire: ‘ For the sake of your child, 
I implore you to let me see you.—ALINE.’ 

That was all it contained, but the paper dropped from his 
nerveless hands on to the carpet; a grey, ashen tint crept over his 
face ; a startled, terrified look was in his eyes as he turned towards 
the door. 

The bonne drew back, frightened at the expression of his 
countenance: ‘Is anything the matter, monsieur?’ she ventured 
to ask. 

‘Nothing,’ was the curt reply. ‘Show the lady here,’ and with 
that she was bound to leave. 

Had she come to mock him in this the hour of his life’s 
misery—to taunt him with the realisation of the future she had 
predicted for him? and a shudder convulsed his whole frame as 
her words came with forcible distinctness across his mind: ‘I pity 
her from my heart, for how can a blessing rest upon such 
marriage?’ He had not heard the opening of the door, or the 
fall of her light footsteps as she glided across the thick Turkey 
carpet. 

‘Ange!’ 

The same low, dreamy voice; the rich tones so full of sup- 
pressed passion. A cold thrill crept through his veins; he raised 
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his eyes and met her gaze, and with a low moan again buried his 
face in his hands upon the table. 

She laid her hand lightly upon his shoulder, and again the 
sweet voice fell upon his ear: ‘I have come to help you—you 
promised that I should do so when the time of trouble came. It 
has come. And I am here to prove myself your friend.’ 

Wearily he raised himself and passed his hand across his 
forehead, then, looking at her steadfastly with a gaze from which 
she did not flinch, he said in a low, despairing voice from which all 
hope had fled: ‘Can you save my child?’ 

‘That is why Iam here. To save your child—to bring back 
the life which even now is fast ebbing away—to give your wife the 
love which you have so long denied her.’ 

A look of incredulity and baffled comprehension was in his eyes : 
‘You speak in enigmas, I fail to understand you.’ 

‘And I am waiting to explain.’ 

For the first time he seemed to re member that she was standing, 
and, rising hastily, he placed a chair, an1 motioned to her to be 
seated. 

‘No, monsieur, I prefer to stand.’ 

She stood in the centre of the great Astrakhan rug, her hands 
calmly folded, her eyes fixed upon the deep cavernous recesses 
where the piles of crackling wood had shrunk and fallen. Again 
these two had met, in the same strange weird firelight in which 
they had parted ten long years before. Ten years had wrought 
but very little change in her. Perhaps the figure was rather more 
slender and less supple than of old. The little head had still the 
same dainty carriage ; the eyes might have lost somewhat of their 
old brightness, in a tinge of half-veiled sadness. But the bloom 
had not faded from her rounded cheeks; the ripe, red lips were 
bewitching as any siren’s, and the old spell came over Ange as 
he watched her. Unconsciously he had taken up his old position, 
leaning with his back against the mantelpiece. But now the 
dancing flames did not cast their light upon the pots and pans of 
Maitre Picard’s humble kitchen, but upon the burnished frames 
and pictured faces of long ago dead ancestors, upon the handsome 
polished furniture, and richly bound volumes of Baron Lefévre’s 
libraire. 

‘ Aline !’ 

It was like an echo from the other world, and she started, for 
she had never thought to hear her name thus breathed by him 
again. 


‘ Has your love lived for me so long that it has led you to think 
yourself capable of doing this?’ 
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For a moment she was horrified to think that he should thus 
have attributed her motives so unjustly. Her face, as she turned 
it towards him, wore a set look of firm resolve; the voice was 
constrained and cold as she answered him: ‘No! my love for you 
died and was buried in the grave your faithlessness had made ten 
years ago.’ 

He folded his arms across his chest, and lowered his head so 
that she could not see his face. After all, his vanity was piqued, 
that she had been able to let him slip out of her life, when he had 
never been able to rid himself of her image. 

‘It was from Madame Picard that I learnt you were at the 
chateau with your child, and it so shocked me that I could not 
rest for thinking of it, and when night came I could not sleep. 
Tossing from side to side, and listening to the chimes, I thought 
the night would never pass away. Suddenly a light wind fell across 
my face, and opening my eyes, I saw standing by my side, with 
hands outstretched towards me, and a piteous, imploring look in her 
eyes—yYOUR WIFE.’ 

‘My wire!’ repeated Ange, starting excitedly forward. ‘You 
rave. My wife has never left the chateau since we arrived a week ago.’ 

‘Be that as it may, Monsieur Lefévre,’ said Aline, in decided 
tones, ‘I saw her—and—’ she hesitated. 

‘And what?’ broke in Ange. 

‘For the first time in my life, I fainted.’ 

‘And when you recovered ?’ 

‘The room was filled with the morning sunlight, and Babette 
(my assistant) had fetched your mother, for the poor girl at first 
concluded that I was dead. Your mother insisted upon sending 
me to her medical adviser, but I would not tell him what had 
caused the fit. He would but have ridiculed my fears. I asked 
him to be candid with me, and tell me if anything was wrong, for 
his face wore a peculiar, puzzled expression, and ever and anon he 
cast upon me a curious questioning glance. “ Ma chére amie,” 
said he, laying his fingers upon my pulse, “you are too full of 
life, the blood goes rushing wildly through your veins; it is too 
quick ; you have too much. I can do nothing for you;” and with 
that I left him.’ 

The colour had risen warmly in her face now; the dark eyes 
were brilliant, and the passion was stirred in their depths; the lips 
quivered with intense earnestness as she continued. She cast an 
almost nervous look round the apartment as though she feared 
lest anything might be lurking in the, deep shelving recesses 
and dark corners, un-illumined by the firelight—it seemed all to 
have centred round the lithe, noble figure standing before it. 
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‘The following night, I fell asleep*"almost as soon as my head 
touched the pillow. How long I remained so I have no idea, but I 
was awakened by the same cold wind across my face, and again 
unclosed my eyes, to encounter the vision of the night before. 
This time I returned the gaze unflinchingly, and with a great 
effort steadied my voice sufficiently to ask her if she had any special 
reason for visiting me!’ 

‘And her answer—did she speak to you? Did she say why 
she had come ?’ exclaimed Ange, in a nervous, excited voice, his 
face looking dreadfully white and agitated. 

‘ For reply —continued Aline in the same calm tones, apparently 
unheeding his altered manner—‘ she wrote with her forefinger upon 
the white coverlet of my bed in letters of crimson fire, “ Why 
should you have so much life-blood while my child is dying for 
want of it ?” and she pointed in the direction of the chiteau. I 
turned deadly cold, the blood seemed freezing in my veins. Ina 
voice which terror reduced almost to a whisper, I gasped out, 
«‘ What would youhave me do?” The upraised finger again wrote 
rapidly, “ Let the blood from your veins be transferred to hers. 
Then let the child remain with you that it may partake of your 
vitality. You have plenty to spare.”’ 

Ange’s agitation had, during the recital, painfully increased. 
Great beads of perspiration stood upon his brow; his hands were 
cold and trembling as he clutched at the marble mantelpiece for 
support. ‘* You—you—don’t mean to say ’ he stammered and 
hesitated. 

‘That I am ready to sacrifice my life for your child.’ 

The words fell one by one clear and concisely from her lips— 
fell like so many stones upon the bruised heart of the man before 
her. With alow moan and stifled sob he threw himself back in 
the immense easy chair which he had before occupied, and covered 
his face with his hands. ‘Oh, Aline! Aline!’ he wailed. ‘ You 
are mad—this is but the fruit of a disordered imagination, and 
you would treat it seriously, but I cannot—I wit nor allow it. 
Go away and forget it.’ 

‘Ange Picard,’ said Aline, resolutely, unconsciously using the 
old name, ‘this is no time for idle words or vain remonstrances ; 
that which I have set myself to do I will accomplish, even though 
my life be the sacrifice.’ 


He was about to speak, but she raised her hand to arrest the 
words upon his lips. 

‘As I came here this evening, I knelt to the Virgin and re- 
peated to the abbé all the occurrence. He blessed me and gave 
me the sacrament before I left.’ 
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He still lay back with his face hidden by his hands. 

Aline approached him and dropped upon her knees before him, 
imploring him to take her to the child. 

‘ Never, Aline! never!’ he cried, in sudden frenzy flinging his 
hands from his face, pushing away his chair, and pacing the room 
with rapid strides. ‘Do you take me for an inhuman monster 
that you come to me to lead you to your death ?’ 

‘You only make my task the harder for me,’ she replied, but 
the door was opened, and Gabrielle Lefévre stood on the threshold. 
For an instant she looked in dismay from the calm, beautiful 
figure standing before the fire to her husband, who at her entrance 
ceased his march across the room. It was a striking trio they 
formed: Ange, with his intensely agitated, handsome face; 
Aline’s rapt, dreamy gaze and folded hands; Gabrielle standing 
in the half-open doorway with her sad blue eyes and golden hair, 
looking like some ethereal vision in her white robe which fell in 
graceful folds around her. 

‘Oh, madame!’ cried Aline in glad surprise ; ‘ at least you will 
listen to my pleading. Iam impressed that I can save your child. 
Will you let me try? I have received the blessing of the abbé 
for my efforts. He did not refuse to listen to me, why should 
you, Mademoiselle Gabrielle? Remember, it is your child I am 
pleading for.’ 

The old familiar name came readiest, and at the moment of its 
utterance she caught her hand and looked in her face. ‘ Aline 
Brabant !’ 

‘Even so,’ and the head drooped lower and lower until her 
lips rested against the soft white fingers. ‘ You will not refuse 
me ?’ 

‘No! But the blessing of a fond mother will be yours for 
evermore.’ 

‘Amen’ was the reverent response as Madame Lefévre turned 
and led the way from the room. Up the grand staircase Aline 
followed her, and along the roomy corridors until they reached the 
stately chambers where the little Gabrielle lay. Aline paused and 
gazed at the costly surroundings, the gorgeous pageantry which 
seemed to mock grim death. Involuntarily she shuddered, for she 
knew it was the state chamber wherein generations of Lefévres had 
died. 

‘This grandeur is killing her, she must be removed at once. 
Has she not some little room of her own? See, you have surrounded 
her with death.’ é 

‘ There is her little nursery,’ said Gabrielle ; and she would have 
rung for an attendant to carry her thither, but Aline would allow 
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no one to touch her save herself. Bearing the little fragile figure 
in her arms, they proceeded to the nursery. 

It was small in comparison with the other apartments, but 
light and lofty in the extreme. In a little alcove stood the pretty 
white and gold bedstead with draperies of pale pink and soft rich 
lace. Masses of white Sévres china and delicate porcelain filled 
with the sweet narcissus cast their fragrance all around. 

In the opposite recess stood a small Prie-Diew chair of elabor- 
ately carved wood, with a silken cushion and hassock. Over the 
pretty toilette-table hung a chaste silver crucifix, and beneath it 
was suspended a rosary of precious stones. 

At her request the celebrated physician who was staying in the 
house was sent for to the room. He looked in astonishment at 
the child still lying unconscious across the stranger’s knee, but 
his eyes opened still wider as Aline poured forth her request. 
Madame Lefévre started forward, a scared, terrified look in her 
eyes. ‘You cannot mean what you say; you will not consent to 
such a thing. I cannot allow it,’ and she looked at the physician 
beseechingly. But he only shrugged his shoulders, and slightly 
elevated his great arched eyebrows. 

‘No doubt it may be the saving of the child, madame, and as 
mademoiselle says she can spare it, let her try, madame.’ 

It was a hard struggle. Gabrielle’s gaze wandered from her 
child to Aline, and back again to the physician’s face. 

‘What must I do?’ she sobbed aloud. 

‘Save your child.’ 

The words spoken softly and musically startled the self-possessed 
pbysician, and mercifully brought unconsciousness to Madame 
Lefévre. They laid her upon the child’s little bed and forbore to 
rouse her by applying remedies, until all was over. 

‘Now is the time,’ said the physician, glancing at Aline. 

‘And Iam ready,’ was the calm response. ‘I do but wait your 
pleasure.’ 

In another second the white round arm was bared, and she 
held it steadily while he wound the fine white linen bandage 
tightly round it. When it was securely fastened, the doctor 
turned and bade the bonne summon her master. 

For the first time Aline seemed to waver; her lips quivered, 
her whole frame trembled, and her voice shook as she said, ‘ Is it 
absolutely necessary for any one else to be present ? I would rather 
that we were alone.’ 

‘ Impossible!’ and the man of physic gave a decided shake of 
the head. ‘I must have some one present, and monsieur is the 
proper person to be here.’ 
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Footsteps were heard along the corridor, and with a weary little 
sigh Aline turned away and resigned herself to meet her fate. An 
open case of surgical instruments lay upon the table, the bright 
steel scintillating and flashing beneath the brilliant lights. They 
were small and beautifully fashioned, but a shudder convulsed Ange 
as his eye lighted upon the deadly toys. He felt faint and sick at 
heart, and would have been glad to have run away and hidden himself 
‘ anywhere—anywhere out of the world’ to escape the tortures of 
that night. 

But the doctor’s detaining hand was upon his arm, and he was 
in quiet, authoritative tones bidding him sit beside his victim (for 
as such he now looked upon her) and count the life-drops of her 
sacrifice. 

In pure relief the little supple arm lay across the crimson 
velvet fauteuil upon which she reclined. But now no tremor was 
visible, her face was calm and placid as that of a sleeping child, 
her whole demeanour suggestive of calm repose. 

Trembling and agitated, he placed his fingers upon her pulse, 
and, with watch in hand, fortified himself for the terrible ordeal. 

A solemn silence reigned. The mother and child still lay all- 
unconscious of the dread hush pervading ; the husband and father, 
he who had been the soldier-lover--who was now the famous 
heavenly painter whom the people almost worshipped—sat, and 
took his part in the fatal drama which was being enacted in that 
room which had ever been apportioned for the rearing of the 
olive branches of the baron’s family. 

Silently, swiftly, and with skilful fingers, the physician plied 
his task ; the sparkling, cruel toys were dimmed and stained with 
drops of crimson blood, the work was nearly over. Slower and 
slower, fainter and fainter, grew each throb, until at last the hbeat- 
ing was scarcely discernible; colder and colder grew the hand 
which Ange held within his own. A low moan—a stifled sob, and for 
the second time in her life Aline swooned. Anxiously, the two 
men bent over her; and with asmothered groan Ange turned away 
to hide his face. But even as they spoke a faint tinge of colour 
warmed her cheek and mantied on her brow; her eyes unclosed 
and looked into theirs with a curious, questioning gaze. Gradually 
recollection returned, and she replied to their inquiries and assured 
them that all she needed was perfect quiet. After all had been 
arranged for her comfort during the night, they left her, and, weak 
and exhausted, she soon fell into a deep sleep. 

Some few hours later the door was opened noiselessly ; a white- 
robed figure glided across the room, and kneeling beside the bed 
remained for some time in the same attitude, a low sob now and 
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then breaking the silence which pervaded so solemnly. Several 
hours passed on, and the grey dawn crept on apace ere Gabrielle 
Lefévre gave up her watch. Still they slept—the maiden and 
the child, all unconscious of the patient gentle creature keeping 
guard over them. Perhaps they dreamt it was an angel’s breath 
which lightly fanned their cheeks as the mother stooped to impart 

a kiss upon each of their faces. 

The morning of the third day broke grey and calm, the great 
billowy waves of sky gradually melted and resolved themselves 
into one great ocean of shimmering blue, and the golden sunlight 
streamed in burnished rays through the richly stained windows of 
the church, brightening up the pictured faces of the Martyrs and 
Prophets; glinting across polished tiles and making strange re- 
flections on the costly chalices, and revealing the snow-white 
purity of the linen damask cloth which shrouded and enveloped 
the Holy Grail. 

It was the festival of the harvest. The church was lavishly 
decorated with fruit and flowers ; the golden corn hung all around 
in rich profusion; the ripe, rich, luscious bunches of grapes were 
placed in every available niche and crevice. It was a scene of 
beauty—these offerings of the people, the sacrifice of the first- 
fruits of the earth’s season. But the sunlight fell upon another 
object, upon a strangely still, cold form lying prostrate before the 
altar, upon a fair young life given up in sacrifice to the Angel 
Reaper who had borne it away. 

In the darkness of the night Aline had stolen from the chiteau, 
left the child in the little white bed with a new glow of health 
upon her face—left her for ever in this world, and went out from 
that little room never to return. And that was the sight which 
Ange’s eyes rested upon. Calm and still, pale and quiet, the 
glory of the *‘ peace which passeth all understanding’ resting upon 
her face. They could not bear the idea of removing her from the 
sacred edifice. It was there she had ever fled in sorrow—there she 
had found her lasting rest. 

So there she lay, the fairest flower ever offered in sacrifice, a 
chaste type of the World’s Harvest. 


Ange Lefévre’s fame was ringing through all Paris. His name 
was on every lip; society worshipped at his shrine, and laid her 
offerings at his feet. 

In the mansions of the wealthy costly engravings of the great 
picture adorned the walls; in the cottages of the peasantry cheap 
prints were nailed. The nameof Ange Lefévre wasa household word. 
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The great picture itself hung in the church. Truly it was a 
master hand which had wrought so marvellous a work. The 
canvas seemed peopled with strangely real forms. A rich, dark 
background, a painted window through which the sun streamed 
brilliantly and centred upon the slender white-robed figure, a 
mass of jet black hair falling around her shoulders, lighting up the 
calm, dead face, playing softly over the chiselled features—the 
golden sheaves of wheat lying scattered all around. On one side 
half-reclined a lovely child, its golden locks intermingling with 
the raven black of the dead girl, while with tiny fingers she decked 
her with the flowers lying around. On the opposite side sat the 
mother of the child, her hands locked hopelessly in her lap, a 
look of sad, unutterable longing on her face. The rays of the sun 
seemed to flit from the face of the dead and played strange 
games at hide and seek amongst the curls of the child, but all the 
time remained stationary as a shining halo above the head of the 
woman—the mother whose face resembled that of some pure, 
mediz val saint. 


The child lived. The sacrifice had not been in vain. But the 
whole affair was shrouded in mystery—a mystery which would 


remain unexplained. 

The lesson had taken deep root in the heart of Ange. His 
success was, alas! too dearly bought to be very sweet to him. His 
treachery had recoiled upon him in a very terrible shape. 

Even in the blessed companionship of his child he could not 
forget that it had been bought at the price of blood. 

The full details of the event were never made known to 
Gabrielle, but the love of Aline had at last united the hearts of 
husband and wife. 

Ange erected a splendid mausoleum to her memory, and when 
his hour of triumph came he stole away to reverently place a floral 
offering of dedication to one who had so—NOBLY REVENGED 
HERSELF. 


ANNIE BRADSHAW. 
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An Jngenue, 


‘I love a little simple child.’ 


I. 


I am an ingénue—or rather I am not an ingénue, since if ingénues 
exist, which I have always doubted, it is their essential charac- 
teristic not to knowit. But Ido duty for one, and do it, moreover, 
very well. 

I say I have always doubted whether the real article exists. I 
am so conversant with the tricks of the trade that I may be ex- 
cused if I am sceptical as to even the very best performances in 
that line. We are all critics as to our own special art, and mine 
is one which annoys me if it is not carried out to perfection. 
Without some necessary qualifications it should never be attempted, 
and among these conditions 1 am myself inclined to place certain 
natural gifts. I have, it is true, seen dark-browed, handsome 
women play the part, and play it with a certain degree of success ; 
but they labour under terrible disadvantages, and I doubt whether 
their success is ever assured enough to make it worth while. 

I, on the contrary, am emphatically qualified by Nature for the 
part ; it would have been, indeed, a spurning of the gifts she has 
bestowed upon me, if I had not assumed it. I have a soft, round, 
baby face, with a peach-like complexion, and eyes which, from my 
old nurse onwards, the world has agreed to call ‘innocent.’ They 
are big and blue, and have a trick (this, it is true, is my improve- 
ment upon nature) of looking constantly surprised. 

My name, too, was in my favour. It was as if my mother and 
Nature had combined to point out to me the 7vdle I was intended 
to play, for I was christened Innocent. It was an act of folly for 
which I have always been grateful. 

The part of an ingénue, to be successfully carried through, 
must be promptly decided upon, and acted throughout consistently. 
Mine has been both. I do not remember the time when I was not 
rehearsing it, when I did not know more, far more, than I was sup- 
posed to know, or did not assume an ignorance of the world which 
I had long outgrown. And on the whole I think it has paid. 

My father died before I was born, and my mother married, for 
the second time, a widower with one son. I did not object to my 
stepfather, but I fancy he disliked me. He has now been dead a 
year—it was not of my mother, whatever ill-natured people may 
say, for he lived very little at home; and we are established—I am 
thankful to say we are rich—in a house in Belgravia. 
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One thing causes me some perplexity. Philip Dugdale, my 
stepfather’s son, who is a rising barrister, lives with us, and I con- 
fess that his choice of a home puzzles me. I am not certain he 
likes either of us. I am certain he dislikes my mother. But 
still he makes his home with us. For my part, I have always 
liked Philip. If he had given me any encouragement, I might, 
indeed, have done more ; but he never has. Till last month, I had, 
nevertheless, a lingering hope that he might end by becoming 
fond of me. But an opportune revelation of my mother’s has 
disposed of this possibility, and saved me from the error of 
reckoning it in as a factor in my calculations as to the arrange- 
ment of my future. 

What she told me was briefly this : that shortly before my step- 
father’s death she had happened to overhear a conversation between 
him and his son, in which Mr. Dugdale senior had made it his 
express request that Philip would, under no circumstances, allow 
himself to be induced to marry me. 

‘I can’t think what made him do it,’ said my mother, plain- 
tively: ‘it seemed so unkind.’ 

I thought J could give a guess at his reasons. His own mar- 
riage had not been such a success but that he may have thought 
that he and his son had had enough of the family. But I did not 
tell mamma so. I cogitated. 

‘What did Philip say ?’ I asked at length. 

‘ That such an idea had not entered hishead. Ofcourse it had 
not,’ pursued my mother, wrathfully. ‘ Anybody could have seen he 
looked upon you as a sister. It was so unkind and unnecessary.’ 

That very week I engaged myself to Mr. Clement Ross, a 
young man who believes as fully as even I can desire in my inno- 
cent eyes and childish manners ; but I resolved, the while, vindic- 
tively, that it should not be my fault if ‘such an idea’ did not 
enter my ‘brother’s’ head before I had done with him. The 
course before me lies clear and distinct. I like Clem very much ; 
he is handsome, not too poor, and remarkably steady. He dresses 
unexceptionally, and has nice curly hair, and I intend to marry 
him. I know, moreover, that after I have married him I shall 
have no more to do with my brother Philip, for I am a good 
little girl at bottom, and mean to do my duty by myself and Clem 
too; but in the meantime I intend to take all that I can possibly 
get ; to use all the opportunities which my ingénue-ship and my 
sisterly relations afford, of intercourse with Philip, and finally, 
should it be possible, give him one pang of repentance for the 
promise made to his father, and the slighting way in which, 
according to my mother, he had treated the subject. 
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It is November, and only a day or two after our return from 
the round of autumn visits we always pay—my mother and I. 
I am glad to be back again in London. For the last month Clem 
has always happened to be staying at the same houses as ourselves, 
and I am a little tired of my fiancé. 

We found Philip already established in Eaton Place, and I 
lost no time in imparting to him the fact of my engagement. I 
fancied he looked put out at the news, but I may have been mis- 
taken. I am, however, anxious to ascertain his views on the 
subject, and this evening, as I sit with a book in my hand, I am 
trying to devise an opening for the prosecution of my investiga- 
tions. Philip has come in some ten minutes ago; he usually does 
for half an hour before dressing time, when mamma, who is not 
strong, always goes to lie down. I sometimes wonder how he 
manages to time his entrance so accurately. To-day, as I steal a 
look at him, I observe that his good-looking dark face wears its 
most ill-tempered expression, which is saying a good deal. I 
throw down my book. 

‘Philip,’ I say tentatively. Philip starts and looks up. ‘Are 
you busy ?’ 

‘Not particularly, as you perceive,’ says Philip. ‘Do you 
want anything ?’ 

His manner is not encouraging, but I intend going on. I look 
down shyly. 

‘It was only—only that I wanted to speak to you, some time, 
when you are at leisure.’ 

‘ Well, I am at leisure now.’ Philip’s tone is rather impatient, 
very brotherly. ‘You had better make haste, the dressing-bell 
will ring directly.’ 

‘It was about—my marriage, I say still more hesitatingly. 
I wish I could blush—it is the only branch of my art in which 
I am hopelessly deficient. 

‘What about your marriage?’ says Philip, more kindly; he 
has perceived my embarrassment. ‘It is all right, I suppose?’ 

He is provokingly matter of fact. I take a sudden resolution, 
and, rising, cross the room to where he is sitting. A low chair is 
at no great distance, and drawing it quite near I sit down, leaning 
my elbows on the arm of Philip’s,and look up straight into his 
face. If he wishes to be brotherly, I am willing to give in to his 
views, only in my own way. 

‘Philip,’ I say, hesitating, ‘I am sometimes afraid you don’t 
like Clem.’ 

Philip fidgets, but makes no immediate reply. 

‘It would make me so unhappy if you didn’t get on with--with 
my husband.’ Again I wish I could blush. 
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‘I believe he is a good fellow,’ says Philip, uncomfortably. ‘ He 
is not quite my sort, you know, Innocent; but then if he had 
been,’ smiling, ‘it is quite certain he would not have been yours.’ 

I lift my eyes again, a little hurt this time. If Philip means to 
be a brother, he shall be one with a vengeance. His hand is on the 
arm of the chair, and I lay mine on it. I fancy Philip doesn’t like 
it—at least he fidgets again, though he cannot withdraw his hand. 

‘I want you to like him,’ I say. ‘I have no brother but you, 
and ’—as I watch Philip’s face from under my lashes I feel a 
thrill of triumph. Something has flashed across it which is not 
altogether fraternal. Whatever it is, however, it isgone in a 
moment. 

‘All right,’ he says cheerfully, but rising and moving away. 
‘I will do my best; brothers-in-law are proverbially antagonistic, 
you know, but I will attempt to bring up the average. When is 
the event to come off?’ 

‘In about six months,’ I reply. ‘ If we continue in the same 
mind, that is. It is not quite an engagement, you know.’ 

Philip looks at me. 

‘I hope you do know your own mind, Innocent,’ he says rather 
seriously. ‘ You may call this sort of thing an engagement or 
not—names matter very little—but it does a girl no good if it 
doesn’t end in marriage. And you have no one but your mother 
whose advice to take F 

I interrupt him hastily. 

‘Ah, but I never think of taking hers,’ I say reassuringly. 
‘I don’t really, Philip.’ 

My tone is exculpatory, as if he had credited me with a grave 
indiscretion. He looks at a loss whether to approve or condemn 
me. Finally he does neither. 

‘Well, never mind,’ he says; ‘I only meant—you are such a 
child—are you quite sure of your own feelings in the matter?’ 

‘I think so,’ I say. ‘I like Clem very much, and he is very 
fond of me.’ 

Philip looks steadily at me. 

‘And you are sure ’ he says, and then he breaks off. I know 
he is struggling between reluctance to enlighten my innocent 
mind and a fear of the errors into which my childishness may lead 
me. He need not have been afraid. I incline to believe that I 
know most about it of the two. He turns away. 

‘ Well, I suppose it is all right. There is the bell, Innocent,’ 
with a slight accent of relief at the conclusion of our interview. 
‘You had better go and dress.’ 

The winter passes away rapidly, too rapidly, I think sometimes 
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when I remember that a few more months will see me married. 
The weeks produce no very perceptible change in my relations 
with Philip. I continue obstinately, determinately sisterly, and, 
on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, I allow 
Philip to be as brotherly as he likes. He, for his part, is variable. 
I never had a brother of my own, but it sometimes occurs to 
me that his behaviour, had I been so fortunate as to possess one, 
might not have resembled Philip’s in all respects—a suspicion 
even crossing my mind at times that he takes advantage now and 
then of my youth and inexperience and our peculiar relationship 
to be what he imagines I imagine to be brotherly. It annoys 
me that he should take me to be such a simpleton, but, con- 
sidering the results, I condone his poor opinion of my intellect, 
and the oceasions upon which such suspicions are forced upon me 
are few and far between. For the most part, the difference in 
Mr. Dugdale is chiefly that he is worse-tempered than I ever 
remember him. 

London is full this winter, and our engagements many and 
varied. But one half-hour of each day I pass with clock-like regu- 
larity—namely, the half-hour before dressing time. Day by day, as 
seven o'clock strikes, it finds me settled in the drawing-room, and 
day by day at the same hour Philip appears. He is getting on fast 
at the Bar, and often has to work late into the night, but he never 
fails to appear at this hour. Sometimes we talk, oftener we sit 
reading, at any rate we are always there. I have developed an 
invincible objection to dinner engagements which perplexes and 
annoys mamma, but I am firm though gentle. 

‘I don’t think it is quite—-quite nice for a girl who is engaged 
to go out so much,’ Isay. ‘I think Clem might not like it;’ 
and my mother reluctantly gives in. 

Philip, too, seems to have knocked off dinner engagements. 
As to Clem, he often, very often, dines with us—he is a Government 
clerk and engaged all day—but I contrive that he shall not come 
too early, and as he has the whole evening to himself, my mother 
going to sleep, and Philip invariably tramping off to the library as 
soon as dinner is over, he is fain to be content. 

For myself, to my own irritation, nay, consternation—for I 
had never meant it to go so far—I find that this half-hour is 
becoming the one event of my day. Once or twice, it is true, I 
make ao attempt to break through my bondage, but I igno- 
miniously fail. 

Once, when Philip has been crosser and more taciturn than 
usual, I give in to a request of Clem’s and let him take me to see 
some old friends of his who are living at Richmond. They are 
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overflowing in their kindness and cordiality, but I am bored to 
death, even to the point of being almost uncivil. Iam thinking 
all the time that it will be nearly half-past seven by the time we 
reach home, and when we do I dismiss Clem curtly at the door, 
without the invitation which he evidently expects, and run up- 
stairs at once to the drawing-room. 

Yes, Philip isthere. He looks up as I enter. ‘ How cross 
Philip can look !’ I say to myself inwardly, but not without a sense 
of satisfaction that he has evidently been sharing my discontent. 
I come in all wrapped in furs as I am, and kneel down on the 
hearthrug at his feet, whilst I warm my hands at the fire. I have 
performed my act of virtue, and am in the dangerous mood of 
reaction natural under the circumstances. 

‘Cold?’ asks Philip, laconically. 

‘Very,’ I say—it must be true, for my lips are trembling. 

‘In spite of the charms of Mr. Ross’s society ?’ 

Philip’s tone is disagreeable in the extreme. I look up at 
him from my position on the rug. 

‘You are unkind,’ I say. 

‘AmI?’ He stoops forward and looks me full in the face. 
His head is on a level with mine and very close to it—his cross 
dark eyes look into mine. Suddenly I realise, as I catch the 
expression in them, that my position is dangerous. But I am 
reckless just now. In two months more I shall be Clem’s wife; 
till then—if life has no better gifts in store for me than what 
Philip’s brotherly affection is willing to bestow—well, I will not 
churlishly refuse what it offers, from a cowardly fear of conse- 
quences. I do not move, only drop my eyelids. In another 
moment, for the first time since years ago (at my mother’s instance 
and with manifest reluctance) he bestowed upon me a brotherly 
salute, he has kissed me. When I lift my eyes he has already 
drawn back, a curious expression of shame flashing across his face. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he begins hastily; but I interrupt him— 
even at this moment my training stands me in good stead. 

‘I know,’ I say gently. ‘Never mind—you had gone back, 
had you not, to old times, my—brother Philip?’ 

[ am looking at him steadily, and see his face change. I 
wonder vaguely whether what I have wished is beginning to come 
to pass, and am sensible, though indistinctly, that I am not 
enjoying it as much as might have been expected, and then I start, 
for the door has opened, and Clem stands on the threshold. 

‘Are you there, Innocent ?’ he says, stopping suddenly short 
the next moment. 

I confess the scene that meets his eyes before I stumble 
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hastily to my feet is calculated to be slightly startling to my 
lover. Iam apparently kneeling on the ground at Philip’s feet, 
whilst his handsome face is suggestively near my own, as he leans 
forward. I wonder whether Clem too had seen the look in his eyes. 

Philip has risen—muttering something as he does so—and has 
left the room, taking no notice of Mr. Ross. I am indistinctly 
aware that it is a bad move, and not calculated to allay any sus- 
picions which may have been excited in the latter; but for my 
own part, by the time Clem has come forward, looking black as 
thunder, I have recovered myself and am ready to parry any 
amount of questions. I even begin the conversation myself. 

‘I was cold, I say confidingly, ‘and came in here to get 
warm before I went up to dress. Come closer to the fire, Clem.’ 

Clem advances—I perceive that he is already beginning to feel 
ashamed of his suspicions, and am sensible of a modest pride in my 
performance—but he makes no immediate response, and I go on :— 

‘Have you come to dinner? I fancied you said you had an 
engagement for to-night.’ I fancied nothing of the kind, but the 
occasion is too grave to allow me to give much attention to such 
‘trivial matters as facts. ‘Can you stay and dine ?’ 

‘No, I only came in for a minute to arrange about to-morrow,’ 
—we were to go to a winter exhibition of pictures the next day. ‘I 
forgot to tell you I would call immediately after breakfast. When 
do you breakfast ?’ 

I hesitate. The fact is I have taken to early hours of late, as 
Philip has to breakfast and start for his chambers by nine o'clock. 
I answer evasively. 

‘I could be ready by ten,’ I say. 

‘By ten, then. But, Innocent, I have something else to say.’ 
He breaks off in manifest embarrassment, but I refuse to assist 
him. I imagine the inquiring eyes I lift to his do not facilitate 
language. 

‘Yes?’ I say. 

‘It is about Dugdale. I know you mean no harm, but I don’t 
like it.’ 

‘It? him, you mean,’ I correct kindly. ‘No? I am so sorry 
you do not. He has been so good to me all my life.’ 

If I had been speaking of Philip’s father or grandfather, my 
tone would have been precisely the same; but Clem is not 
mollified. 

‘Good to you!’ he exclaims scornfully. ‘Look here, Innocent, 
this sort of thing can’t go on: he’s no more your brother than J 


am.’ 


‘Oh, Clem!’ I exclaim reproachfully. 
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‘Well, he isn’t. One must speak plainly. There is nothing 
to prevent your marrying him to-morrow.’ 

A sharp thrill shoots through me—then I collect myself. 

‘There’s him and me and you,’ I say lucidly. ‘I should have 
thought that was enough.’ 

‘You know what I mean,’ says Clem, severely. ‘And I tell 
you what it is, Innocent ; I wouldn’t have put up with it so long 
from any other girl, but you are so innocent and young ’—poor 
Clem !—‘ and now that I have explained it to you, I am sure it 
will be all right.’ 

‘I will tell Philip what you say,’ I reply meekly. 

‘You will do no such thing,’ says Mr. Ross, hotly. ‘ Don’t 
talk to Dugdale about me at all. Good heavens, Innocent! even 
you must know a little more the ways of the world by this time.’ 

Clem is growing excited, but I continue to look gently and 
calmly up at him. 

‘There, never mind,’ he says; ‘I know you mean no harm, 
only you shouldn't let him ? 

‘What?’ I ask again meekly, as Clem pauses at a loss. 

‘I—I don’t know.’ I don’t think he does, quite. ‘ There, it 
will be all right now.’ I think he imagines I am going to cry. 
‘I must go. Goodbye till to-morrow.’ 

We take leave in our usual manner. That is, Clem holds my 
hand a long time, sometimes he goes so far as to kiss it. He 
doesn’t kiss me. I have explained from the first that I would 
rather he didn’t do so—yet ; and though Clem regrets my decision, 
he is a young man who gives in to the inevitable, and, like others 
—not all others—respects my childishness. 





II. 


‘Give me the Peerage, Innocent. I want to look out Lady 
Beckwith and her family. It is such an advantage to be well up 
in the people you are going to dine with.’ It is about a week 
after my expedition to Richmond, and my mother and [ are sitting 
together after tea. Philip, too, is present, having come home 
earlier than usual, but he is immersed in a book, and is taking no 
part in the conversation. He has been more disagreeable than 
usual since the little scene that Clem had interrupted, and my 
temper too has not been so uniformly serene as usual. The 
weather has been persistently foggy ; and life in general unpleasant. 
My mother goes on :— 

‘I was so unfortunate last time I met her’—poor mamma! she 
has a way of being unfortunate—‘*I quite forgot Lord Beckwith 
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had drunk himself to death, and I talked about delirium tremens— 
so unlucky, you know. I shall make a point of not mentioning 
it to-night.’ One might suppose it generally formed the staple 
of my mother’s conversation. ‘Ah, here she is—-the Dowager 
Lady Beckwith—I see one of her daughters married Captain Lam- 
bert last year.’ 

‘I wouldn't allude to that either,’ observes Philip, looking up. 
‘It wasn’t a success ; they are separated already.’ 

‘You don’t say so! Iam so glad you told me; one had better 
not speak of marriages at all, perhaps. Well, then the son : 

She goes diligently through the Beckwith family, Philip re- 
turning to his book, and I to the cogitations I am carrying on 
under cover of the evening newspaper. It is not our custom to 
attend to her; she does not expect it. At last she lays down the 
book. 

‘There, Innocent, you can put it back in its place. It is such 
a comfort when you can find out all about people from the Peerage. 
The society papers tell one a good deal, too, but then one is never 
quite sure—By the way, Philip, I see your cousin—that pretty 
Mrs. Wentworth—is back in town; have you seen her?’ 

I fancy there is a shade of consciousness in Philip’s tone as he 
answers :— 

‘Not yet,’ he says; ‘I am going to her house to-night. Itisa 
small at-home.’ 

I feel unreasonably angry. Mrs. Wentworth is a young widow, 
and a fast one;so much I know. She is also extremely pretty. 
I detest her. I determine that, if I can prevent it, Philip shall 
not visit his cousin to-night. 

Silence falls upon us again. Presently I look up with an ex- 
clamation. 

‘Oh, mamma! I am so sorry. I see it is the last night at the 
Princess’s, and I wanted particularly to go. What a pity you are 
engaged, or we might have managed it even now.’ 

My mother is quite as sorry as I am; indeed, she always 
regards any disappointment to me as a family misfortune. 

‘ How unfortunate you did not say you wanted to go!’ she says. 
‘T had no notion of it. I am so sorry.’ 

‘Well, it can’t be helped, I say. ‘It is a pity, though.’ 

My mother’s distress increases. 

‘Is there no way of managing it, I wonder?’ she asks anxiously. 
‘I suppose—just for once it couldn’t matter,—she has a way of 
pursuing her reflections aloud. ‘Philip, couldn’t yow take Inno- 
cent to the Princess’s to-night ?’ 

‘I am sorry I can’t. I just told you I had an engagement.’ 
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Philip has not looked up from his book, and sounds cross. I hate 
Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘Well then, it can’t be helped, darling. I dare say the piece 
will come on again later. I had no idea it was worth seeing. 
There, I must go and lie down before I dress. I do hope I shall 
remember Lord Beckwith drank himself to death.’ 

She glides off, while I subside into sulky silence. I am aware 
that my expression, as I stare into the fire, is injured in the 
extreme. Presently Philip looks up. 

‘I am sorry not to be able to take you, Innocent.’ Mr. Dug- 
dale’s inanner is at its most brotherly. I detest it. I am ina 
vile temper. 

‘Of course you couldn’t help it, I say. ‘If Mrs. Wentworth 
wanted you F 

Philip gets up and stands before the fire. ‘It isn’t only that,’ 
he returns ; ‘I might have got off that, —-he is speaking with some 
embarrassment. I have put on my most childlike air, which always 
increases Philip’s embarrassment, when it doesn’t do away with it 
altogether. ‘ Don’t you see, Innocent—Ross mightn’t like it.’ 

‘Oh, he couldn’t object to you,’ I say. ‘If it were any other 
man, of course 

Philip interrupts me rather impatiently. 

‘He did not seem altogether pleased when he came in the 
other night,’ he says, ‘though it was “only me.” Tell the truth, 
(Innocent, didn’t the beggar scold you?’ 

‘He was a little—unreasonable,’ I say gently. 

Philip gives a short laugh. 

‘To do him justice, other men—even I myself, in his place, 
might be unreasonable. If you were going to marry me ee 
catch my breath, but Philip does not finish his sentence, what- 
ever it was. Perhaps he thinks it as well not to enlighten 
me as to what would, under those circumstances, have been his 
views of my conduct. ‘ Well, about the play?’ he says. ‘If you 
really want to go, and your mother wants me to take you ; 

‘You don’t mean to say you will?’ I cry, veiling my triumph 
asI may. ‘ How good of you, Philip!’ 

In little more than an hour we have finished our hasty dinner, 
and are driving through the lighted streets. Regardless of all prin- 
ciples of economy, I have put ona perfectly new dress. I look 
extremely well, and know it. I fancy Philip knew it too, ashe con- 
templated me, when I came down. Excitement has made me rather 
pale, as unfortunately it always does, but that cannot be helped, and 
I have rubbed my lips till to them at least the colour is restored. 
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When we arrive at the theatre, we find there are no stalls to 
be had, but Philip secures a box, in which we settle ourselves 
comfortably. I am triumphant at the success of my scheme, and 
am bent on enjoying myself, for this evening at least. Philip, too, 
appears to have, for the time, thrown dull care and ill-temper to 
the winds. We carry on a murmured conversation through much 
of the play, which is poor in the extreme. Once only does Philip 
comment upon my indifference to it. 

‘You don’t seem to care much about the piece, after all,’ he 
observes, fixing a penetrating glance upon me. 

* It’s not so good as I expected,’ I return carelessly. ‘I should 
always have been sorry if I had not come all the same, and if you 
don’t mind F 

‘No, I don’t mind, says Philip, with an enigmatical smile. 
‘Why, Innocent, is not that Ross?’ 

I look quickly in the direction he indicates. Two men have 
just come in and taken possession of some stalls below. It is 
certainly Clem. For the second time chance has dealt me an 
unkind blow, and I feel it. Clem is quite capable, if he is in the 
same mood as the other night, of making a scene. 

‘ Couldn’t—couldn’t we go?’ I ask weakly. ‘I don’t care 
much about seeing the rest, and ° 

‘What! run away? No, I don’t think that would quite do. 
Besides, didn’t you say just now that he couldn’t object to me? “if, 
indeed, it had been any other man... .”’ 

Philip quotes my words rather satirically—they appear to 
have made an impression upon him. ‘ Besides,’ he adds, ‘ even if 
I did consent to our beating an ignominious retreat, it is too late. 
Ross has seen you.’ 

Looking hastily down, I perceive it is too true. Clem is looking 
straight up at our box, though he takes no sort of notice of me, 
and withdraws his eyes at once, devoting himself sedulously to his 
companion, whose attention, I imagine, he is not desirous of drawing 
in our direction. The play proceeds, but I do not enjoy myself 
so much as before, and I fancy Philip is graver. When it is over 
and we make our way out, we find Clem, disembarrassed of his 
friend, waiting for us. 

‘I will see Miss Fenton home,’ he says, without vouchsafing a 
glance at me. 

I fancy Philip hesitates—I am sure he might hesitate, seeing 
the blackness of my fiancé’s face, to leave me to his tender mercies, 
but Iam too frightened to look at him. I should very much like to 
ask him to come too, but I don’t like to do that either, and after 
a moment’s pause I hear him reply in tones as indifferent as usual :— 
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‘Very well. Good-night then, Innocent; I am glad you 
enjoyed the play.’ 

He lifts his hat and goes, whilst Clem, hailing a hansom, puts 
me into it and we drive off. 

Half an hour later I am sitting alone on the floor before the 
fire in the drawing-room, with my head leaning against Philip’s 
big chair, reviewing the events of the evening. Eleven o’clock 
chimes—the play had been over early—a quarter-past eleven. I 
hear mamma come in from her dinner-party, and wonder vaguely 
whether she has found it possible to abstain from allusions to the 
habits to which the late Lord Beckwith fell avictim. She rustles 
past the door, but the drawing-room is only lighted by the fire, 
and she goes straight to her room. I don’t know why I don’t go 
too. I feel tired and crushed and miserable, and resent the alacrity 
with which Philip had surrendered me to Clem’s keeping, but no 
doubt he was glad to get rid of me and escape with a clear con- 
science to Mrs.".Wentworth. No doubt he is there now, and . 

At this juncture the hall door opens with a latch-key, and a rapid 
step mounts the stairs. In another moment Philip has pushed 
open the door and come straight up to where I sit, a white heap, 
on the hearth-rug. 

‘What, still alive ! all that is left of you?’ he says, stooping to 
stir the fire into a blaze, and contemplating me anxiously by the 
light it affords. ‘So he brought you home safely. I cannot tell 
you what anxiety I have suffered since I surrendered you to your 
rightful owner. He—excuse me—looked as if he might be capable 
of a midnight murder.’ 

My spirits have risen surprisingly since Philip’s entrance—he 
had not gone to Mrs. Wentworth’s, after all ; but I am, on the other 
hand, disposed to resent both his recent behaviour and the tone of 
his present remarks. 

‘Your anxiety would have taken a more practical turn if it had 
induced you to bring me home yourself, I retort crossly. ‘Iam 
not accustomed to going about at night with any chance escort 
I may pick up, at the play or elsewhere.’ 

Philip is unfeignedly taken aback. 

‘ Chance escort!’ he repeats. ‘Iam very sorry if I failed in 
my duty, but how was I to imagine that the man you are going 
to marry would be a less efficient escort than myself—if indeed 
that is your meaning ?’ 

‘I am not going to marry him,’ I say, still crossly. 

‘Not going to marry him!’ exclaims Philip. ‘What do you 
mean? Since when have you arrived at that conclusion ?’ 

I glance at the clock above my head. 
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‘It is exactly twenty-five minutes since Mr. Ross declined the 
honour of my hand.’ 

I fancy, as I look up at Philip in the firelight, that he has 
turned rather white. He gives vent, beneath his breath, to an 
ejaculation of which I only conjecture the purport. There isa 
silence, and then he speaks again. 

‘Was it because of—-to-night ?’ he asks in an odd suppressed 
voice. 

I nod. 

‘ That and other things,’ I answer comprehensively. 

Philip stands straight upright. 

‘I will go and see him at once,’ he says, ‘and bring him to his 
senses, —I don’t think poor Clem will be brought to them gently ; 
‘trust me, Innocent, I will set it all right. He will be here to- 
morrow, begging for forgiveness.” 

‘Then you will have to see him yourself when he comes,’ [ 
ery resentfully. I am not the least grateful for Philip’s zeal on my 
behalf. ‘Nothing shall induce me to see him. I don’t care if 
I never set eyes on him again.’ ; 

I fancy my words carry conviction—at any rate Mr. Dugdale 
swears no more. I think he is no longer even angry with Clem. 
There is a silence. Philip has sat down, from force of association, 
perhaps, in the big arm-chair. Again I am at his feet. 

‘Innocent,’ he says to me at last very softly, ‘ what did the 
beggar say to you?’ 

I look up into Philip’s face. I have regained my composure, 
and with it habit reasserts itself. My expression once more is 
that of a confiding infant. 

‘ He—he asked if you had not made love to me,’ I reply with 
just the proper amount of embarrassment; in justice to myself, 
I must say it was not altogether assumed. 

‘And what did you answer?’ Philip is leaning over in me 
exactly his old position. The firelight flickers uncertainly, but I 
can see his face; its expression is very like that which it wore on 
that other evening. 

‘I said I didn’t know,’ I answer, dropping my eyes. J have 
preserved my gravity; but even at this moment Philip cannot 
suppress a laugh. I look at him reproachfully. 

‘You didn’t know?’ he repeats. ‘Innocent, will you let me 
make you—quite certain for the future ?’ 

I look up at him in the firelight, and—Philip does. 
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Babylon, 


BY CECIL POWER. 


Cuapter XV. 
A DOOR OPENS. 


ANOTHER year had passed, and Colin, now of full age, had tired 
of working for Cicolari. It was all very well, this moulding clay 
and carving replicas of afflicted widows; it was all very well, 
this modelling busts and statuettes and little classical composi- 
tions ; it was all very well, this picking up stray hints in a half- 
amateur fashion frora the grand torsos of the British Museum and 
the few scattered Thorwaldsens or antiques of the great country 
houses: but Colin Churchill felt in his heart of hearts that all 
that was not sculpture. He was growing in years now, and 
instead of learning he was really working. Still, he had quite 
made up his mind that some day or other he should look with 
his own eyes on the glories of the Vatican and the Villa Albani. 
Nay, he had even begun to take lessons in Italian from Cicolari— 
counting his chickens before they were hatched, Minna said—so 
that he might not feel himself at a loss whenever the great and 
final day of his redemption should happen to arrive. The dream 
of his life was to go to Rome, and study in a real studio, and 
become a regular genuine sculptor. Nothing short of that would 
ever satisfy him, he told Minna: and Minna, though she trembled 
to think of Colin’s going so far away from her—among all those 
black-eyed Italian women, too—(and Colin had often told her he 
admired black eyes, like hers, above all others)—poor little Minna 
could not but admit sorrowfully to herself that Rome was after 
all the proper school for Colin Churchill. ‘ The capital of art,’ he 
repeated to her, over and over again; must it not be the right 
place for him, who she felt sure was going to be the greatest of all 
modern English artists ? 

But how was Colin ever to get there? Going to Rome costs 
money ; and during all these years Colin had barely been able to 
save enough to buy the necessary books and materials for his self- 
education. The more deeply he felt the desire to go, the more 
utterly remote did the chance of going seem to become to him. 
‘And yet I shall go, Minna,’ he said to her almost fiercely one 
September evening. ‘Go to Rome I will, if I have to tramp 
every step of the way on foot, and reach there barefoot.’ 
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Minna sighed and the tears came into her eyes ; but strong in 
her faith and pride in Colin, strong in her eager desire that Colin 
should give free play to his own genius, she answered firmly with 
a little quiver of her lips, ‘You ought to go, Colin; and if you 
think it’d help you, you might take all that’s left of my savings, 
and I’d go back again willingly to the parlour-maiding.’ 

Colin looked at the pretty little pupil-teacher with a look of 
profound and unfeigned admiration. ‘Minna,’ he said, ‘ dear 
little woman, you’re the best and kindest-hearted girl that ever 
breathed ; but how on earth do you suppose I could possibly be 
wretch enough to take away your poor little savings? No, no, 
little woman, you must keep them for yourself, and use them for 
making yourself—I was going to say into a lady—but you 
couldn’t do that, Minna, you couldn’t do that, for you were born 
one already. Still, if you want me to be a real sculptor, J want 
you, little woman, just as much to be a real educated gentlewoman.’ 
Colin said the last word with a certain lingering loving cadence, 
for it had a good old-fashioned ring about it that recommended it 
well to his simple straightforward peasant nature. 

‘Well, Colin,’ Minna went on, blushing a bit (for that last 
quiet hint seemed half unintentionally to convey the impression 
that Colin really possessed a proprietary right in her whole 
future), ‘we must try our best to find out some way for you to go 
to Rome at last in spite of everything. You know, meanwhile, 
you've got good employment, Colin, and that’s always something.’ 

‘ Ah yes, Minna,’ Colin answered with his youthful enthusiasm 
coming strong upon him, ‘I’ve got employment, of course ; but I 
don’t want employment; I want opportunities, I want advice, I 
want instruction, I want the means of learning, I want to perfect 
myself. Here in London, somehow, I feel as if I was tied down 
by the leg, and panting to get loose again. I like Cicolari, and in 
my own native untaught fashion I’ve done my best to improve 
myself with him; but I feel sadly the lack of training and com- 
petition. I should like to see how other men do their work; I 
should like to pit myself against them and find out whether 
I really am oram not a sculptor. Let me but just go to Rome, and 
I shall mould such things and carve such statues—ah, Minna, you 
shall see them! And the one delight I have in life now, Minna, 
is to get out like this, and talk it over with you, and tell you what 
I mean to do when once I get at it. For you can sympathise 
with me more than any of them, little woman. I feel that you 
can realise my longing to do good work—the work I know I’m 
fitted for—a thousand times better than a mere decent respectable 
marble-hacking workman like Cicolari.’ 
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Poor little Minna! She sighed again, and her heart beat 
harder than ever. It was such a privilege for her to feel that 
Colin Churchill, with all that great future looming large before 
his young imagination, still loved her best to sympathise with 
him in his artistic yearnings. She pressed his arm a little, in her 
sweet simplicity, but she said nothing. 

‘You see,’ Colin went on, musingly, for he liked to talk it all 
over again and again with Minna, ‘ art doesn’t all come by nature, 
Minna, as most people fancy ; it wants such alot of teaching. Of 
course, you've got to have the thing born in you to begin with ; 
but you might be born a Pheidias, it’s my belief, Minna, and yet, 
without teaching, the merest wooden blockhead at the Academy 
schools would beat you hollow as far as technicalities went. Look 
at the dissecting now! If I hadn’t saved that five pounds that 
Sir William gave me for carving the group on the mantelpiece, I 
should never have known anything at all about anatomy. But 
just going in my spare time for those six months to the anatomy 
class at the University College Hospital—why, it gave me quite a 
different idea altogether about the human figure. It showed me 
how to clothe my bare skeletons, Minna.’ 

‘I never could bear yonr going and doing that horrible dissec- 
tion, all the same, Colin,’ Minna said with a chilly little shudder. 
‘It’sso dreadful, you know, cutting up dead bodies and all that— 
just as bad as if you were going to be a medical student.’ 

‘Ah, but no sculpture worth calling sculpture ’s possible with- 
out it, I tell you, Minna,’ Colin answered warmly. ‘ Why, Michael 
Angelo, you know,—Michael Angelo was a regular downright out- 
and-out anatomist. It can’t be wrong to do like Michael Angelo, 
now canit? That was a man, Michael Angelo! And Leonardo, too, 
he was an awful stickler for anatomy as well, Leonardo was. Why, 
every great sculptor and every great painter that ever I’ve read of, 
Minna, had to study anatomy. I suppose the Greeks did it, even; 
yes, I’m sure the Greeks did it, for just look at the legs of the 
Discobolus and the arms of the Theseus; how the muscles in them 
show the knowledge of anatomy in the old sculptors. Oh yes, 
Minna, I’m quite sure the Greeks did it. And the Greeks! well, 
the Greeks, you know, they were really even greater, I do believe, 
than Michael Angelo.’ 

‘ Well, Colin,’ Minna answered, with the charming critical con- 
fidence of love and youth and inexperience, ‘I’ve seen all your 
engravings of images by Michael Angelo, and I've seen the broken- 
nosed Theseus, don’t you call him, at the Museum, and I’ve seen 
all the things you’ve sent me to look at in the South Kensington ; 
and it’s my belief, Rome or no Rome, that there isn’t one of them 
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fit to hold a candle any day to your Cephalus and Aurora, that you 
made when you first came to London; and I should say so if the 
whole Royal Academy was to come up in a lump and declare your 
figures weren’t worth anything.’ 

A week or two passed, and Minna, busy at staid Miss Woolla- 
cott’s with her little pupils, saw no more chance than ever, though 
she turned it over often in her mind, of helping Colin on his way 
to Rome. Indeed, the North London Birkbeck Girls’ School was 
hardly the place where one might naturally expect to find oppor- 
tunities arise of such a nature. But one morning, in the teachers’ 
room, Minna happened to pick up the Z7imes, which lay upon the 
table, and, looking over it, her eye fell casually upon an advertise- 
ment which at first sight would hardly have attracted her attention 
at all, but for the word Rome printed in it in small capitals. It 
was merely one of the ordinary servants’ advertisements, lumped 
together promiscuously under the head of Wanted. 

‘ As VALET, to go abroad (to Roz), a young man, not exceeding 
30. Good wages. Some knowledge of Italian would be a recom- 
mendation. Apply to Sir Henry Wilberforce, 27 Ockenden 
Square, S.W.’ 

Minna laid down the paper with a sickening feeling at her 
heart: she thought she saw in it just a vague chance by which 
Colin could manage to get to Rome and begin his education as a 
sculptor. After all, it was the getting there that was the great 
difficulty. Colin had ten or eleven pounds put away, she knew, 
and though that would barely suffice to pay the railway fare on 
the humblest scale, yet it would be quite a little fortune to go on 
upon when once he got there. Minna knew from her own ex- 

perience how far ten pounds will go for a careful person with due 
economy. Now, if only Colin would consent to take this place as 
valet—and Minna knew that he had long ago learnt a valet’s 
duties at the old vicar’s—he might get his passage paid to Rome 
for him, and whenever this Sir Henry Wilberforce got tired of him, 
or was coming away, or other reasonable cause occurred, Colin 
might leave the place, and employ all his little savings in getting 
himself some scraps of a sculptor’s education at Rome. Wild as 
all this would seem to most people who are accustomed to count 
money in terms of hundreds, it didn’t sound at all wild to poor 
little Minna, and it wouldn’t have sounded so to Colin Churchill. 
But should she tell Colin anything about it? Could she bear 
to tell him? Let him go away from her across the sea to that dim 
far Italy of his own accord, if he liked; it was his fortune, his 
chance in life, his natural place; she knew it; but why should she, 
Minna Wroe, the London pupil-teacher, the Wootton fisherman’s 
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daughter-—why should she go out of her way to send uim so far 
from her, to banish herself from his presence, to run the risk of 
finally losing him altogether? ‘ After all,’ she thought, ‘ perhaps 
I oughtn’t totellhim. He might beangryatit. He might think 
I shouldn’t have looked upon such a place as at all good enough 
for him. He’s asculptor, not a servant; and I got to be a school- 
mistress myself on purpose so as to make myself something like 
equal to him. It wouldn’t be right of me to go proposing to him 
that he should take now to brushing coats and laying out shirt 
studs again, when he ought to be sculpturing a statue a great deal 
more beautiful than those great stupid, bloated, thick-legged 
Michael Angelos. I dare say the wisest thing for me to do would 
be to say nothing at all to him about it.’ 

‘Miss Wroe,’ a small red-haired pupil called out, popping her 
shock head through the half-open doorway, and shouting out her 
message in her loudest London accent, ‘if yer please, yere ten 
minutes late for the fourth junerer, and Miss Woollacott, she says, 
will yer please come at once, and not keep the third junerer 
waitin’ any longer.’ 

Minna ran off hurriedly to her class, and tried to forget her 
troubles about Colin forthwith in the occult mysteries of the 
agreement of a relative with its antecedent. 

But when she got back to Miss Woollacott’s lodgings at Kentish 
Town that evening, and had had her usual supper of bread and 
cheese and a glass of water—Miss Woollacott took beer, but Minna 
as a minor was restricted to the beverage of nature—and had 
heard prayers read, and had gone up by herself to her small bare 
bedroom, she sat down on the bedside all alone, and cried a little, 
and thought it all out, and tried hard to come to the right 
decision. It would be very sad indeed to lose Colin; she could 
scarcely bear that; and yet she knew that it was for Colin’s good; 
and what was for Colin’s good was surely for her own good too in 
the long-run. Well, was it? that was the question. Of course, 
she would dearly love for Colin to go to Rome, and learn to be a 
real sculptor, and get fame and glory, and come back a greater 
man than the vicar himself—almost as great, indeed, as the Earl 
of Beaminster. But there were dangers in it, too. Out of sight, 
out of mind ; and it was a long waytolItaly. Perhaps when Colin 
got there he would see some pretty Italian girl or some grand fine 
lady, and fall in love with her, and forget at once all about his 
poor little Minna. Ah, no, it wasn’t altogether for Minna’s good, 
perhaps, that Colin should go to Italy. 

She sat there so long, ruminating about it on her bedside with- 
out undressing, that Miss Woollacott, who always looked under the 
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door to see if the light was out and prevent waste of the candles, 
called out in quite a sharp voice, ‘ Minna Wroe, how very long you 
are undressing!’ And then she blew out the candle in a hurry, 
and undressed in the dark, and jumped into bed hastily, and 
covered her head up with the bed clothes, and had a good ery, very 
silently; and after that she felt a little better. But still she 
couldn’t go to sleep, thinking about how very hard it would be to 
lose Colin. Oh, no, she couldn’t bear to tell him; she wouldn't 
tell him; it wasn’t at all likely the place would suit him; and if 
he wanted to go to Rome and leave her, he must just go and find a 
way for himself; and so that was all about it. 

And then a sudden glow of shame came over Minna’s cheeks, 
as she lay there in the dark on the little iron bedstead, to think 
that she should have been so untrue for a single moment to her 
better self and to Colin’s best and highest interests. She loved 
Colin! yes, she loved him! from her childhood onward, he had 
been her one dream and romance and ideal! She knew Colin 
could make things lovelier than any other man on earth had ever 
yet imagined ; and she knew she ought to do her best to put him 
in the way of fulfilling his owntruest and purest instincts. Should 
she selfishly keep him here in England, when it was only at Rome 
that he could get the best instruction? Should she cramp his 
genius and clip his wings, merely in order that he mightn’t fly 
away too far from her? Oh, it was wicked of her, downright 
wicked of her, to wish not to tell him. Come of it what might, 
she must go round and see Colin the very next day, and let him 
decide for himself about that dreadful upsetting advertisement. 
And having at last arrived at this conclusion, Minna covered her 
head a second time with the counterpane, had another good cry, 
just to relieve her conscience, and then sank off into a troubled 
sleep from which she only woke again at the second bell next 
morning. 

All that day she taught with the dreadful advertisement weigh- 
ing heavily on her mind, and interposing itself terribly between her 
and the rule of three, or the names and dates of the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns. She couldn’t for the life of her remember whether 
Ethelbald came before or after Ethelwulf; and she stumbled 
horribly over the question whether this was a personal or a demon- 
strative pronoun. But when the evening came, she got leave from 
Miss Woollacott to go round and see her cousin (a designation 
which was strictly correct in some remote sense, for Minna’s 
mother and Colin’s father were in some way related), and she 
almost ran the whole way to the Marylebone Road to catch Colin 
just before he went away for the night from Cicolari’s. 
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When Colin saw the advertisement, and heard Minna’s sug- 
gestion, he turned it over a good many times in his own mind, 
and seemed by no means disinclined to try the chances of it. 
‘It’s only a very small chance, of course, Minna,’ he said dubita- 
tively, ‘but at any rate it’s worth trying. The great thing against 
me is that I haven’t been anything in that line for so very long, 
and I can’t get any character, except from Cicolari. The one 
thing in my favour is that I know a little Italian. I don’t sup- 
pose there are many young men of the sort who go to be valets 
who know Italian. Anyhow, I’lltryit. It'll be a dreadful thing. if 
I get it, having to leave you for so long, Minna,’ and Minna’s cheek 
brightened at that passing recognition of her prescriptive claim 
upon him; *¢ but it'll only be for a year or two ; and when I come 
back, little woman, I shall come back very different from what I 
go, and then, Minna—why, then, we shall see what we shall see!’ 
And Colin stooped to kiss the little ripe lips that pretended to 
evade him (Minna hadn’t got over that point of etiquette yet), and 
held the small brown face tight between his hands, so that Minna 
couldn’t manage to get it away, though she struggled, as in duty 
bound, her very hardest. 

So early next day Colin put on his best Sunday clothes—and 
very handsome and gentlemanly he looked in them too—and 
walked off to Ockenden Square, S.W., in search of Sir Henry 
Wilberforce. 

Sir Henry was a tall, spare, wizened-up old gentleman, with 
scanty grey hair, carefully brushed so as to cover the largest possible 
area with the thinnest possible layer. He was sitting in the 
dining-room after breakfast when Colin called; and Colin was 
shown in by the footman as an ordinary visitor. ‘What name?’ 
the man asked, as he ushered him from the front door. 

‘Colin Churchiil.’ 

‘Mr. Colin Churchill!’ the man said, as Colin walked into the 
dining-room. 

Sir Henry stared and rose to greet him with hand extended. 
‘Though upon my word,’ he thought to himself, ‘who the 
deuce Mr. Colin Churchill may be, I’m sure I haven’t the faintest 
conception.’ 

This was decidedly awkward. Colin felt hot and uncomfort- 
able; it began to dawn upon him that in his best Sunday clothes 
he looked perhaps a trifle too gentlemanly. But he managed to 
keep at a respectful distance, and Sir Henry, not finding his 
visitor respond to the warmth of his proposed reception, dropped his 
hand quietly and waited for Colin to introduce his business. 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir,’ Colin said a little uncomfortably—he 
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began to feel, now, how far he had left behind the Dook’s early 
lessons in manners—‘ I—I’ve come about your advertisement for a 
valet. I—lI’ve come, in fact, to apply for the situation.’ 

Sir Henry glanced at him curiously. ‘The deuce you have, 
he said, dropping back chillily into his easy chair, and surveying 
Colin over from head to foot with an icy scrutiny. ‘ You’ve come 
to apply for the situation! Why, Wilkinson said, “ Mr. Colin 
Churchill.” ’ 

‘He mistook my business, I suppose,’ Colin answered quietly, 
but with some hesitation. It somehow struck him already that 
he would find it hard to drop back once more into the long- 
forgotten position of a valet. ‘J came to ask whether it was likely 
I would suit you. I can speak Italian.’ 

That was his trump card, in fact, and he thought it best to play 
it quickly. 

Sir Henry looked at him again. ‘Oh, you can speak Italian. 
Well, that’s good as far as it goes ; but how much Italian can you 
speak, that’s the question?’ And he added a few words in the 
best Tuscan he could muster up, to test the applicant’s exact 
acquirements. 

Colin answered him more quickly and idiomatically than Sir 
Henry had expected. In fact, Cicolari’s lessons had been sound 
and practical. Sir Henry kept up the conversation, still in Italian, 
fora few minutes, and then, being quite satisfied on that score, 
returned with a better grace to his native English. ‘Have you 
been out as a valet before ?’ he asked. 

‘Not for some years, sir,’ Colin replied frankly. ‘I went out 
to service at first, and was page and valet to a clergyman in Dorset- 
shire—Mr. Howard-Russell, of Wootton Mandeville ‘ 

‘Knew him well,’ Sir Henry repeated to himself reflectively. 
‘Old Howard-Russell of Wootton Mandeville! Dead these five 
years. Knew him well, the selfish old pig; as conceited, self- 
opinionated an old fool as ever lived in all England. He declared 
my undoubted Pinturicchio was only a Giovanni do Spagno. 
Whereas it’s really the only quite indubitable Pinturicchio in a 
private gallery anywhere at all outside Italy.’ 

‘Except the St. Sebastian at Knowle, of course,’ Colin put in, 
innocently. 

Sir Henry turned round and stared at him again. ‘ Except the 
St. Sebastian at Knowle,’ he echoed coldly. ‘Except the St. 
Sebastian at Knowle, no doubt. But how the deuce did he come 
to know the St. Sebastian at Knowle was a Pinturicchio, I wonder ? 
Anyhow it shows he’s lived in very decent places. Well, and so 
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you used to be with old Mr. Howard-Russell, did you? And since 
then—since then—what have you been doing?’ 

‘At present, sir,’ Colin went on, ‘I’m working as a marble- 
cutter; but circumstances make me wish to go back again to 
service now, and as I happen to know Italian, I thought perhaps 
your place might suit me.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt. I dare say it would. But the question 
is, would you suit me, don’t yousee? A marble-cutter, he says— 
a marble-cutter! How deuced singular! Have you got a cha- 
racter ?’ 

‘I could get one from Mr. Russell’s friends, I should think, 
sir; and of course my present employer would speak for my honesty 
and so forth.’ 

Sir Henry asked him a few more questions, and then seemed to be 
turning the matter over in his own mind a little. ‘The Italian,’ 
he said, speaking to himself—for he had a habit that way, ‘ the 
Italian’s the great thing. Ive made up my mind I'll never go to 
Rome again with a valet who doesn’t speak Italian. Dobbs was 
impossible, quite impossible. This young man has some Italian, 
but can he valet, I wonder? Here, you! come into my bedroom, 
and let me see what you can do in the way of your duties.’ 

Colin followed him upstairs, and, being put through his paces 
as a body-servant, got through the examination with decent credit. 
Next came the question of wages and so forth, and finally the 
announcement that Sir Henry meant to start for Rome early in 
October. ‘Well, he’s a very fair-spoken young man,’ Sir Henry 
said at last, ‘and he knows Italian. But it’s devilish odd his 
being a marble-cutter. However, I'll try him. I'll write to your 
master, Churchill—what’s his name—I’ll write to him and enquire 
about you.’ 

Colin gave him Cicolari’s name and address, and Sir Henry 
noted them deliberately in his pocket-book. ‘ Very good,’ he said; 
*T’ll write and ask about your character, and if everything’s all cor- 
rect, I shall let you know and engage you.’ 

Colin found it rather hard to answer ‘Thank you, sir;’ but it 
was for Rome and art, and he managed to say it. 


Cuarter XVI. 


COLIN’S DEPARTURE. 


When Minna learnt from Colin that he had finally accepted 
Sir Henry Wilberforce’s situation, her heart was very heavy. She 
wanted her old friend to do everything that would make him into 
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a great sculptor, of course ; but still, say what you will about it, 
it’s very hard to have your one interest in life taken far away from 
you, and to be left utterly alone and self-contained in the great 
dreary world of London. Have you ever reflected, dear sir or 
madam, how terrible is the isolation of a girl in Minna Wroe’s 
position—nay, for the matter of that, of your own housemaid, of 
cook, or parlour-maid, in that vast, unsympathetic, human ant- 
hill? Think, for a moment, of the warm human heart within 
her, suddenly cramped and turned in upon itself by the unspeak- 
able strangeness of everything around her. She has come up 
from the country, doubtless, to take a ‘better’ place in London, 
and there she is thrown by pure chance into one situation or 
another, with two or three more miscellaneous girls from other 
shires, having other friends and other interests; and from day to 
day she toils on, practically alone, among so many unknown, or 
but officially known, and irresponsive faces. Is it any wonder 
that, under such circumstances, she looks about her anxiously for 
some living object round which to twine the tendrils of her better 
nature ?—it may be only a bird, or a cat, or a lap-dog ; it may be | 
Bob the postman or policeman Jenkins. We laugh about her 
young man, whom we envisage to ourselves simply as a hulking 
fellow and a domestic nuisance; we never reflect that to her all 
the interest and sympathy of life is concentrated and focussed 
upon that one single shadowy follower. He may be as uninter- 
esting a slip of a plough-boy, turned driver of a London railway 
van, as ever was seen in this realm of England; or he may be 
as full of artistic aspiration and beautiful imaginings as Colin 
Churchill; but to her it is all the same; he is her one friend 
and confidant and social environment; he represents in her eyes 
universal society; he is the solitary unit who can play upon the 
full gamut of that many-toned and exquisitely modulated musical 
instrument, her inherited social nature. Take him away, -and 
what is there left of her?—a mere automatic human machine for 
making beds or grinding out arithmetic for junior classes. 

Has not humanity rightly pitched, by common consent, for 
the main theme of all its verse and all its literature, upon this 
one universal passion, which, for a few short years at least, tinges 
with true romance and unspoken poetry even the simplest and 
most commonplace souls ? 

Colin felt the sadness of parting, too, but by no means so 
acutely as Minna. The door of fame was opening at last before 
him ; Rome was looming large upon the mental horizon; dreams 
in marble were crystallizing themselves down into future actuality ; 
and in the near fulfilment of his life-long hopes, it was hardly to 





























































































































‘Minna helped him to choose and pack.’ 
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be expected that he should take the parting to heart so seriously 
as the little pupil-teacher herself had taken it. Besides, time, in 
anticipation at least, never looks nearly so long to men as to 
women. Don’t we all know that a woman will cry her eyes out 
about a few months’ absence, which to a man seems hardly worth 
making a fuss about? ‘It’s only for three or four years, you 
know, Minna,’ Colin said, as lightly as though three or four years 
were absolutely nothing; and ah me, how long they looked to 
poor, lonely, heartsick little Minna! She felt almost inclined to 
give up this up-hill work of teaching and self-education altogether, 
and return once more to the old fisherman’s cottage away down at 
Wootton Mandeville. There at least she would have some human 
sympathies and interests to comfort and sustain her. 

But Colin had lots of work to do, getting himself ready for his 
great start in life; and he hardly entered to the- full into little 
Minna’s fears and troubles. He had to refurbish his entire ward- 
robe on a scale suited to a gentleman’s servant—Minna was 
working hard in all her spare hours at making new shirts for him 
or mending old ones: he had to complete arrangements of all 
sorts for his eventful journey; and he had to select among his 
books and drawings which ones should accompany him upon his 
journey to Rome, and which should be consigned to the omnivor- 
ous second-hand book-stall. Milton and Shelley and Bohn’s 
‘ Aeschylus’ he certainly couldn’t do without: they were an integral 
part of his stock-in-trade as a sculptor, and to have left them 
behind would have been an irreparable error; but the old dog- 
eared ‘ Euripides’ must go, and the other English translations 
from the classics would have made his box quite too heavy for Sir 
Henry to pay excess upon at Continental rates—so Cicolari told 
him. Still, the Flaxman plates must be got in somewhere, even 
if Shelley himself had to give way to them; and so must his own 
designs for his unexecuted statues, those mainstays of his future 
artistic career. Minna helped him to choose and pack them all, 
and she was round so often at Cicolari’s in the evening that prim 
Miss Woollacott said somewhat sharply at last, ‘It seems to me 
a very good thing, Minna Wroe, that this cousin of yours is going 
to Rome at last, as you tell me; for even though he’s your only 
relation in London, I don’t think it’s quite proper or necessary 
for you to be round at his lodgings every other evening.’ 

Colin took a few lessons, too, in his future duties, from a 
gentleman’s gentleman in Regent’s Park. It wasn’t a pleasant 
thing to do, and he sighed as he put away his books and sketches, 
and went out to receive his practical instruction from that very 
supercilious and elegant person; but it had to be done, and so he 
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did it. Colin didn’t care particularly for associating with the 
gentleman’s gentleman; indeed, he was beginning slowly to 
realise now how wide a gulf separated the Colin Churchill of the 
Marylebone Road from the little Colin Churchill of Wootton 
Mandeville. He had lived so much by himself since he came to 
London, he had seen so little of anybody except Minna and 
Cicolari, and he had been so entirely devoted to art and study, 
that he had never stopped to gauge his own progress before, and 
therefore had never fully felt in his own mind how great was the 
transformation that had insensibly come over him. Without 
knowing it himself, he had slowly developed from a gentleman’s 
servant into an artist and a gentleman. And now he was being 
forced by accident or fate to take upon him once more the position 
of an ordinary valet. 

Indeed, during the month that intervened between Colin’s 
engagement by Sir Henry Wilberforce and his start for Rome, he 
wrote to his brother Sam over in America; and, shadowy memory 
as Sam had long since become to him, though he told him of his 
projected trip, and enlarged upon his hopes of attaining to the 
pinnacle of art in Rome, he was so ashamed of his mode of getting 
there that he said nothing at all upon that point, but just glided 
easily over the questions of means and method. He didn’t want 
his thriving brother in America to know that he was going to 
Rome, with all his high ideals and beautiful dreams, in no better 
position than as an old man’s valet. 

At last the slow month wore itself away gradually for Colin— 
how swift and short it seemed to Minna !—and the day came when 
he was really to set out for Paris, on his way to Italy. He was to 
start with his new master from Charing Cross station, and he had 
taken possession of his post by anticipation a couple of days earlier. 
Minna mustn’t be at the station to see him off, of course; that 
would be unofficial; and if servants indulge in such doubtful 
luxuries as sweethearts, they must at least take care to meet them 
at some seemly time or season; but at any rate she could say 
good-bye to him the evening before, and that was always some- 
thing. Would he propose to her this time, at last, Minna 
wondered, or would he go away for that long, long journey, and 
leave her as much in doubt as ever as to whether he really did or 
didn’t love her ? 

‘It won’t be for long, you see, little woman,’ Colin said, kissing 
away her tears in Regent’s Park, as well as he was able ; ‘it won’t 
be for long, Minna; and then, when we meet again, I shall have 
come back a real sculptor. What a delightful meeting we shall 
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have, Minna, and how awfully learned and clever you'll have got 
by that time! I shall be half afraid to talk to you. But you'll 
write to me every week, won’t you, little woman? You'll promise 
me that? You must promise me to write to me every week, or 
at the very least every fortnight.’ 

It was some little crumb of comfort to Minna that he wanted 
her to write to him so often. That showed at any rate that he 
really cared for her just ever such a tiny bit. She wiped her eyes 
again as she answered, ‘ Yes, Colin; I’ll take great care never to 
miss writing to you.’ 

‘That’s right, little woman. And look here, you mustn’t 
mind my giving you them ; there’s stamps enough for Italy to last 
you for a whole twelvemonth—fifty-two of them, Minna, so that it 
won’t ever be any expense to you; and when those are gone, I'll 
send you some others.’ 

‘Thank you, Colin,’ Minna said, taking them quite simply and 
naturally. ‘And you'll write to me, too, won’t you, Colin?’ 

‘My dear Minna! Why, of course I will. Who else on earth 
have I got to write to?’ 

‘And you won't forget me, Colin?’ 

‘Forget you, Minna! If ever I forget you, may my right hand 
forget her cunning—and what more dreadful thing could a sculp- 
tor say by way of an imprecation than that, now!’ 

‘Oh, Colin, don’t! Don’t say so! Suppose it was to come true, 
you know! 

‘But I don’t mean to forget you, Minna; so it won’t come true. 
Little woman, I shall think of you always, and have your dear little 
gipsy face for ever before me. And now, Minna, this time we 
must really say good-bye. I’m out beyond my time already. Just 
one more; thank you, darling. Good-bye, good-bye, Minna. 
Good-bye, dearest. One more. God bless you!’ 

‘Good-bye, Colin. Good-bye, good-bye. Oh, Colin, my heart 
is breaking.’ 

And when that night Minna lay awake in her own bare small 
room at prim Miss Woollacott’s, she thought it all over once more, 
and argued the pros and cons. of the whole question deliberately to 
herself with much trepidation. ‘He called me “dearest,”’ she 
thought in her sad little mind, ‘ and he said he’d never forget me; 
that looks very much as if he really loved me: but, then, he never 
asked me whether I loved him or not, and he never proposed to 
me—no, I’m quite sure he never proposed to me. I should have 
felt so much easier in my own mind if only before he went away 
he’d properly proposed to me!’ And then she covered her head 
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with the bed-clothes once more, and sobbed herself to sleep, to 
dream of Colin. 
The very next evening, Colin was at Paris. 


Cuarren XVII. 
A LIITLE CLOUD LIKE A MAN'S WAND, 


At the Gare de Lyon, Colin put his master safely into his 
cowpé-lit, and then wandered along the train looking out fora 
carriage into which he might install himself comfortably for the 
long journey. All the carriages, as on all French express trains, 
were first-class ; and Colin soon picked one out for himself, with a 
vacant place next the window. He jumped in and took his seat; 
and in two minutes more the train was off, and he found himself, 
at last, beyond the possibility of a doubt, on his way to Rome. 

Rome, Rome, Rome! how the very name seemed to bound and 
thrill through Colin Churchill’s inmost nature! He looked at the 
little book of coupon tickets which his master had given him; yes, 
there it was, as clear as daylight, ‘ Paris, P.L.M., 4 Rome;’ not a 
doubt about it. Rome, Rome, Rome! It had seemed a dream, a 
fancy, hitherto; and now it was just going to be converted into an 
actual living reality. He could hardly believe even now that he 
would ever get there. Would there be an accident at the summit 
level of the Mont Cenis tunnel, to prevent his ever reaching the 
goal of his ambition? It almost seemed as if there must be some 
hitch somewhere, for the idea of actually getting to Rome—that 
Rome that Cicolari had long ago told him was the capital of art— 
seemed too glorious and magnificent to be really true, for Colin 
Churchill, 

For a while, the delightful exhilaration of knowing that that 
very carriage in which he sat was actually going straight through 
to Rome left him little room to notice the faces or personalities of 
his fellow-travellers. But as they gradually got wéil outside the 
Paris ring, and launched into the country towards Fontainebleau, 
Colin had leisure to look about him and take stock of the com- 
panions he was to have on his way southward. Three of them were 
Frenchmen only going to Lyon and Marseille—only, Colin thought 
to himself, naively, for he despised anybody now who was bound 
for anywhere on earth save the city of Michael Angelo and Canova 
and Thorwaldsen ; but the other two were bound, by the labels on 
their luggage, for Rome itself. One of them was a tall military- 
looking gentleman, with a grizzled grey moustache, a Colonel some- 
body, the hat-box said, but the name was covered by a label; the 
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other, apparently his daughter, was a handsome girl of about twenty, 
largely built and self-possessed, like a woman who has lived much 
in the world from her childhood upward. Colin saw at once, that, 
unlike little Minna (who had essentially a painter’s face and figure), 
this graceful full-formed woman was entirely and exquisitely statu- 
esque. ‘The very pose of her arm upon the slight ledge of the 
window as she leaned out to look at the country was instinct with 
plastic capabilities. Colin, with his professional interest always 
uppermost, felt a perfect longing to have up a batch of clay forth- 
with and model it then and there upon the spot. He watched each 
new movement and posture so closely, in fact (of course in his 
capacity as a sculptor only), that the girl herself noticed his evident 
admiration, and took it sedately like a woman of the world. She 
didn’t blush and shrink away timidly, as Minna would have done 
under the same circumstances (though her skin was many shades 
lighter than Minna’s rich brunette complexion, and would have 
shown the faintest suspicion of a blush, had one been present, far 
more readily); she merely observed and accepted Colin’s silent 
tribute of admiration as her natural due. It made her just a trifle 
more self-conscious, perhaps, but that was all; indeed, one could 
hardly say whether even so the somewhat studied attitudes she 
seemed to be taking up were not really the ones which by long use 
had become the easiest for her. There are some beautiful women 
so accustomed to displaying their beauty to the best advantage 
that they can’t even throw themselves down on a sofa in their 
own bedrooms without instinctively and automatically assuming 
a graceful position for all their limbs. 

After a while, they fell into a conversation ; and Colin, who 
was the most innocent and unartificial of men, was amused to find 
that even he, on the spur of the moment, had arrived at a very 
obvious, worldly-wise principle upon this subject. Wishing to 
get into a talk with the daughter, he felt half-unconsciously that 
it wouldn’t do to begin by addressing her outright, but that he 
should first, with seeming guilelessness, attack her father. A man 
who is travelling with a pretty girl, in whatever relation, doesn’t 
like you to begin an acquaintanceship of travel by speaking to 
her first ; he resents your intrusion, and considers you have no 
right to talk to ladies under his escort. But when you begin by 
addressing himself, that is quite another matter; lured on by his 
quiet good sense, or his conversational powers, or his profound 
knowledge, or whatever else it is that he specially prides himself 
upon, you are soon launched upon general topics, and then the 
ladies of the party naturally chime in after a few minutes. To 
start by addressing him is a compliment to his intelligence or his 
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social qualities ; to start by addressing his companion is a distinct 
slight to himself, at the same time that it displays your own cards 
far too openly. You can convert him at once either into a valu- 
able ally or into an enemy and a jealous guardian. Of course 
every other man feels this from his teens; but Colin hadn’t yet 
mixed much in the world, and he smiled to himself at his acumen 
in discovering it at all on the first trial. 

‘ Beautifully wooded country about here,’ he said at the 
earliest opportunity the military gentleman gave him by laying 
down his 7%mes (even in France your Englishman will stick to 
his paper). ‘ Not like most of France ; so green and fresh-looking. 
This is Millet’s country, you know; he always works about the 
outskirts of Fontainebleau.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed, does he ?’ the colonel responded, having only a 
very vague idea floating through his mind that Millet or Millais 
or something of the sort was the name of some painter fellow or 
other he had somewhere heard about. ‘ He works about Fontaine- 
bleau, does he, now? Dear me! How very interesting!’ 

Whenever people dismiss a subject from their minds by saying 
‘ How very interesting!’ you know at once they really mean that 
it doesn’t interest them in the slightest degree, and they don’t 
want to be bothered by hearing anything more about it; but 
Colin’s observations upon mankind and the niceties of the English 
language had not yet carried him to this point of interpretative 
science, so he took the colonel literally at his word, and went on 
enthusiastically (for he was a great admirer of the peasant painter 
whose story was so like his own), ‘ Yes, he works at Fontaine- 
bleau. It was here, you know, that he painted bis Angelus. 
Have you ever seen the Angelus?’ 

The colonel fidgeted about in his seat wieasily, and fumbled 
in a nervous way with the corner of the Times. ‘The Angelus!’ 
he repeated, meditatively. ‘Ah, yes, the Angelus. Gwen, my: 
dear, have we seen Mr. Millet’s Angelus? Was it in the 
Academy ?’ 

‘No, papa,’ Gwen answered, smiling sweetly and composedly. 
‘We haven’t seen it, and it wasn’t in the Academy. M. Millet is 
the French painter, you remember, the painter who wears sabots. 
So delightfully romantic, isn’t it,’ turning to Colin, ‘ to be a great 
painter and yet still to wear sabots?’ 

This was a very cleverly delivered sentence of Miss Gwen’s, for it 
was intended first to show that she at least, if not her father, knew 
who the unknown young artist was talking about (Gwen jumped 
readily at the conclusion that Colin was an artist), and secondly, 
to exonerate her papa from culpable ignorance in the artist’s eyes 
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by gently suggesting that a slight confusion of names sufficiently 
accounted for his obvious blunder. But it was also, quite unin- 
tentionally, delivered point-blank at Colin Churchill’s tenderest 
susceptibilities. This grand young lady, then, so calm and self- 
possessed, could sympathise with an artist who had risen, and 
who, even in the days of his comparative prosperity, still wore 
sabots. To be sure, Colin didn’t exactly know what sabots were 
(perhaps the blue blouses which he saw all the French workmen 
were wearing ?), for he was still innocent of all languages but his 
own, unless one excepts the Italian he had picked up in anticipa- 
tion from Cicolari; but he guessed at least it was some kind of 
dress supposed to mark Millet’s peasant origin, and that was quite 
enough for him. The grand young lady did not despise an artist 
who had been born in the ranks of the people. 

‘Yes,’ he said warmly, ‘it’s very noble of him. Noble not 
merely that he has risen to paint such pictures as the Gleaners 
and the Angelus, but that he isn’t ashamed now to own the 
peasant people he has originally sprung from.’ 

‘Oh, ah, certainly,’ the colonel replied in a short sharp voice, 
though the remark was hardly addressed to him. ‘Very credit- 
able of the young man, indeed, not to be ashamed of his humble 
origin. Very creditable. Very creditable. Gwen, my dear, would 
you like to see the paper ?’ 

‘No, thank you, papa,’ Gwen answered with another charming 
smile (fine teeth, too, by Jingo). ‘You know I never care to 
read in a train in motion. Yes, quite a romantic story, this of 
Millet’s ; and I believe even now he’s horribly poor, isn’t he? he 
doesn’t sell his pictures.’ 

‘The highest art,’ Colin said quietly, ‘seldom meets with real 
recognition during the lifetime of the artist.’ 

‘You're a painter yourself?’ asked Gwen, looking up at the 
handsome young man witb close interest. 

‘Not a painter; a sculptor; and I’m going to Rome to perfect 
myself in my art.’ 

‘A sculptor—to Rome!’ Gwen repeated to herself. ‘Oh, 
how nice! Why, we’re going to Rome, too, and we shall be able 
to go all the way together. I’m so glad, for I’m longing to be 
told all about art and artists.’ 

Colin smiled. ‘ You're fond of art, then ?’ he asked simply. 

‘ Fond of it is exactly the word,’ Gwen answered. ‘I know very 
little about it; much less than I should like to do; but I’m 
intensely interested in it. And a sculptor, too! Do you know, 
I’ve often met lots of painters, but I never before met a 
sculptor,’ 
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‘The loss has been theirs,’ Colin put in with professional 
gravity. ‘You would make a splendid model.’ 

The young man said it in the innocence of his heart, thinking 
only what a grand bust of a Semiramis or an Artemisia one might 
have moulded from Miss Gwen’s full womanly face and figure; 
but the observation made the colonel shudder with awe and 
astonishment on his padded cushions. ‘Gwen, my dear,’ he said, 
feebly interposing for the second time, ‘hadn’t you better change 
places with me? The draught from the window will be too much 
for you, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Oh dear no, thank you, papa; not at all. I haven’t been 
roasted, you know, for twenty years in the North-West Provinces, 
till every little breath of air chills me and nips me like a hothouse 
flower. So you think I would make a good model, do you? Well, 
that now I call a real compliment, because of course you regard 
me dispassionately from a sculpturesque point of view. I’ve been 
told that a great many faces do quite well enough to paint, but 
that only very few features are regular and calm enough to be 
worth a sculptor’s notice. Is that so, now?’ 

‘It is, Colin answered, looking straight into her beautiful bold 
face. ‘For example, some gipsy-looking girls, who are very 
pretty indeed with their brown skins and bright black eyes, and 
who make exceedingly taking pictures—Esthers, and Cleopatras, 
and so forth, you know—are quite useless from the plastic point 
of view ; their good looks depend too much upon colour and upon 
passing shades of expression, while sculpture of course demands 
that the features should be almost faultlessly perfect and regular 
in absolute repose.’ 

The colonel looked uneasy again, and pulled up his collar nerv- 
ously. ‘Very fine occupation indeed, a sculptor’s,’ he edged in 
sideways. ‘ Delightful faculty to be able to do the living marble 
and all that kind of thing; very delightful, really.’ The colonel 
was always equal to a transparent platitude upon every occasion, 
and contributed very little else to the general conversation at any 
time. 

‘ And so delightful, too, to hear an artist talk about his art,’ 
Gwen added with a touch of genuine enthusiasm. ‘Do you know, 
I think I should love to be a sculptor. I should iove even to go 
about and see the studios, and watch the beautiful things growing 
under your hands. I should love to have my bust taken, just so 
as to get to know how you do it all. It must be so lovely to see 
the shape forming itself slowly out of a raw block of marble.’ 

‘Oh, you know, we don’t do it all in the marble, at first,’ Colin 
said quickly. ‘It’s rather dirty work, the first modelling. If you 
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come into a sculptor’s studio when he’s working in the clay, you'll 
find him all daubed over with bits of mud, just like a common 
labourer.’ 

‘How very unpleasant!’ said the colonel coldly. ‘ Hardly 
seems the sort of profession fit for a gentleman—now does it ?’ 

‘Oh, papa, how can you be so dreadful! Why, it’s just 
beautiful. I should love to see it all. I think in some ways 
sculpture’s the very finest and noblest art of all—finer and nobler 
even than painting.’ 

‘The Greeks thought so,’ Colin assented with quiet assurance ; 
‘and they say Michael Angelo thought so too. Perhaps I may 
be prejudiced, but I certainly think so myself. There’s a purity 
about sculpture which you don’t get about painting or any other 
alternative form of art. In painting you may admit what is ugly 
—sparingly, to be sure, but still you may admit it. In sculpture 
everything must be beautiful. Beauty of pure form, without the 
accidental aid of colour, is what we aim at. Every limb must be 
in perfect proportion, every feature in exquisite harmony. Any 
deformity, any weakness of outline, any mere ungracefulness, you 
see, militates against that perfection of shape to which sculpture 
entirely devotes itself. The coldness, hardness, and whiteness of 
marble make it appeal only to the highest taste; its rigorous 
self-abnegation in refusing the aid of colour gives it a special claim 
in the eyes of the purest and truest judges.’ 

‘ Then you don’t like tinted statues?’ the colonel put it. (He 
knew his ground here, for had he not seen Gibson’s Venus?) 
‘Neither do I. I always thought Gibson made a great mistake 
there.’ 

‘Gibson was a very great artist,’ Colin replied, curling his lip 
almost disdainfully, for he felt the absurdity of the colonel’s glib- 
ness in condemning the noblest of modern English sculptors off- 
hand in this easy, mock-critical fashion. ‘Gibson was a very 
great artist, but I think his Venus was perhaps a step in the 
wrong direction for all that. It’s quite true that the Greeks 
tinted their statues ; 

‘Bless my soul, you don’t mean to say so!’ the colonel ejacu- 
lated parenthetically. 

‘And modern practice was doubtless founded on the mistake 
of supposing that, because the torsos we dig up are white now, they 
were white originally. But even the example of the Greeks 
doesn’t settle every question without appeal. We've tried white 
marble, and found it succeed. We've tried tinting, and found it 
wanting. The fact is, you see, the attention of the eye can’t be 
distracted, Either it attends to form, or else it attends to colour ; 
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rarely and imperfectly to both together. Take a vase. If it’s 
covered with figures or flowers, our attention’s distracted from the 
general outline to the painted objects it encloses. If its colour- 
ing’s uniform, we think only of the beauty of form, because our 
attention isn’t distracted from it by conflicting sensations. That’s 
the long and the short of it, I think. Beauty of form’s a higher 
taste than beauty of colour—at least, so we sculptors always fancy.’ 

Colin delivered these remarks as if he intended them for the 
colonel (though they were really meant for Miss Gwen's enlighten- 
ment), and the colonel was decidedly flattered by the cunning 
tribute to his tastes and interests thus delicately implied. But 
Gwen drank in every word the young man said with the deepest 
attention, and managed to make him go on with his subject till 
he had warmed to it thoroughly, and had launched out upon his 
own peculiar theories as to the purpose and function of his chosen 
art. All along, however, Colin pointed his remarks so cleverly at 
the colonel, while giving Gwen her fair share of the conversation, 
that the colonel quite forgot his first suspicions about the young 
sculptor, and grew gradually quite cordial and friendly in de- 
meanour. So well did they get on together that, by the time they 
had had lunch out of the colonel’s basket, Colin had given the 
colonel his ideas as to the heinousness of palming off as sculpture 
veiled ladies and crying babies (both of which freaks of art, by the 
way, the colonel had hitherto vastly admired); while the colonel 
in return had imparted to Colin his famous stories of how he was 
once nearly killed by a tiger in a jungle at Boolundshuhr in the 
North-West Provinces, and how he had assisted to burn a fox out 
ina hunt at Gib., and how he had shot the biggest wapiti ever 
seen for twenty years in the neighbourhood of Ottawa. All which 
surprising adventures Colin received with the same sedulous show 
of polite interest that the colonel had extended in turn to his own 
talk about pictures and statues. 

At last, they reached Dijon, and there Colin got out, as in duty 
bound, to enquire whether his master was in want of anything. 
Sir Henry didn’t need much, so Colin returned quickly to his own 
carriage. 

‘You have a friend in a coupé-lit, I see,’ the colonel said, 
opening the door for the young stranger. ‘An invalid, I sup- 
pose.’ 

Colin blushed visibly, so that Miss Gwen noticed his colour, 
and wondered what on earth could be the meaning of it. Till 
that moment, to say the truth, he had been so absorbed in his 
talk about art, and in observing Gwen (who interested him as all 
beautiful women interest a sculptor), that he had almost entirely 
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forgotten, for the time being, his anomalous position. ‘No, not 
an invalid,’ he answered evasively, *‘ but a very old gentleman.’ 

‘Ah, the colonel put in, as the train moved away from Dijon 
station, ‘I don’t wonder people travel by cowpé-lit when they can 
afford it, in spite of the prohibitive prices set upon it by these 
French companies. It’s most unpleasant having nothing but 
first-class carriages on the train. You have to travel with your 
own servants.’ 

Colin smiled feebly, but said nothing. It began to strike him 
that in the innocence of his heart he had made a mistake in being 
beguiled into conversation with these grand people. And yet it 
was their own fault. Miss Gwen had clearly done it all, with her 
seductive enquiries about art and artists. 

‘Or rather, the colonel went on, ‘one can always put one’s 
own servants, of course, into another carriage; but one’s never 
safe against having to travel with other people’s. We're lucky 
to-day in being a pleasant party all together (these French 
gentlemen, though they’re not companionable, are evidently very 
decent people); but sometimes, I know, I’ve had to travel on the 
Continent here, wedged in immovably between a fat lady’s-maid 
and a gentleman’s gentleman.’ 

Colin’s face burned hot and crimson. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, in a faltering voice, almost relapsing in his confusion into 
his aboriginal Dorsetshire, ‘but I ought, perhaps, to have told 
you sooner wno you are travelling with. I am valet to Sir Henry 
Wilberforce: he is the gentleman in the coupé-lit, and he’s my 
master.’ 

The colonel sank back on his cushions with a face as white as 
marble, while Colin’s now flushed as red as a damask rose. *A 
valet!’ he cried faintly. ‘Gwen, my dear, did he say a valet? 
What can all this mean? Didn’t he tell us he was a sculptor 
going to Rome to practise his profession ?’ 

‘I did,’ Colin answered defiantly, for he was on his mettle now. 
‘I did tell you so, and it’s the truth. But I’m going as a valet. 
I couldn’t afford to go in any other way, and so I took a situation, 
meaning to use my spare time in Rome to study sculpture.’ 

The colonel rocked himself up and down irresolutely for a 
while; then he leant back a little more calmly in his seat, and 
gave himself up to a placid despair. ‘At the next stopping 
station,’ he thought to himself, ‘ we must get out and change into 
another carriage.’ And he took up the ‘ Continental Bradshaw ’ 
with a sigh, to see if there was any chance of release before they 
got to Ambérieu. 


But if the colonel was quite unmanned by this shocking dis- 
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closure, Miss Gwen’s self-possession and calmness of demeanour 

was still wholly unshaken. She felt a little ashamed, indeed, that 
the colonel should so openly let Colin see into the profound 
depths of his good Philistine soul ; but she did her best to make 
up for it by seeming not in any way to notice her father’s chilling 
reception of the charming young artist’s strange intelligence. ‘A 
valet, papa,’ she cried in her sprightly way, as unconcernedly as if she 
had been accustomed to associating intimately with valets for the 
last twenty years; ‘how very singular! Why, I shouldn’t beat all 
surprised if this was that Mr. Churchill (I think the name was) 
that Eva told us all about, who did that beautiful bas-relief, you 
know, ever so long ago, for poor dear uncle Philip.’ 

Colin bowed, his face still burning. ‘That is my name,’ he 
said, pulling out a card, on which was neatly engraved the simple 
legend, ‘ Mr. Colin Churchill, Sculptor.’ 

‘ And you used to live at Wootton Mandeville?’ Gwen asked, 
with even more of interest in her tone than ever. 

‘I did.’ 

‘Then, papa, this is the same Mr. Churchill. How very 
delightful! How lucky we should happen to meet you so, by 
accident! I call this really and truly a most remarkable and 
fortunate coincidence.’ 

‘Very remarkable indeed,’ the colonel moaned half inarticu- 
lately from his cushion. 

Miss Gwen was a very clever woman, and she tried her best to 
whip up the flagging energies of the conversation for a fresh run ; 
but it was all tono purpose. Colin was too hot and uncomfortable 
to continue the talk now, and the colonel was evidently by no 
means anxious to recommence it. His whole soul had concentrated 
itself upon the one idea of changing carriages at Ambérieu. So 
after a while Gwen gave up the attempt in despair, and the whole 
party was carried forward in moody silence towards the next station. 

‘How awfully disappointing, Gwen thought to herself as she 
relapsed, vanquished, into her own corner. ‘ He was talking so 
delightfully about such beautiful things, before papa went and 
made that horrid, stupid, unnecessary observation. Doesn’t papa 
see the difference between an enthusiast for art and a common 
footman? A valet! I can see it all now. Every bit as romantic 
as Millet, except for the sabots. No wonder his face glowed so when 
he spoke about the painter who had risen from the ranks of the 
people. I think I know now what it is they mean by inspiration.’ 

At last the train reached Ambérieu. Great wits jump to- 
gether; and as the carriage pulled up at the platform, both the 
colonel and Colin jumped out unanimously, to see whether they 
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could find a vacant place in any other compartment. But the 
train was exactly like all other first-class expresses on the French 
railways; every place was taken through the whole long line of 
closely packed carriages. The colonel was the first to return. 
‘Gwen,’ he whispered angrily to his daughter, in a fierce under- 
tone, ‘there isn’t a solitary seat vacant in the whole of this con- 
founded train: we shall have to go on with this man-servant fellow, 
at least as far as Aix, and perhaps even all the way to Modane 
and Turin. Now mind, Gwen, whatever you do, don’t have any- 
thing more to say to him than you can possibly help, or I shall 
be very severely displeased with you. How could you go on 
trying to talk to him again after he’d actually told you he was a 
gentleman’s servant? I was ashamed of you, Gwen, positively 
ashamed of you. You've no proper pride or lady-like spirit in you. 
Why, the fellow himself had better feelings on the subject than 
you had, and was ashamed of himself for having taken us in so 
very disgracefully.’ 

‘He was not,’ Gwen answered stoutly. ‘He was ashamed of 
you, papa, for not being able to recognise an artist and a gentle- 
man even when you see him.’ 

The colonel’s face grew black with wrath, and he was just 
going to make some angry rejoinder, when Colin’s arrival suddenly 
checked his further colloquy. 

The young man’s cheeks were still hot and red, but he entered 
the carriage with composure and dignity, and took his place once 
more in solemn silence. After a minute he spoke in a low voice 
to the colonel: ‘I’ve been looking along the train, sir,’ he said, 
‘to see if I could find myself a seat anywhere, but I can’t discover 
one. I think you would have felt more comfortable if I could 
have left you, and I don’t wish to stay anywhere, even in a public 
conveyance, where my society is not welcome. However, there’s 
no help for it, so I must stop here till we reach Turin, when some 
of the other passengers will no doubt be getting out. I shall not 
molest you further, and I regret exceedingly that in temporary 
forgetfulness of my situation I should have been tempted into 
seeming to thrust my acquaintance unsolicited upon you.’ 

The colonel, misunderstanding this proud apology, muttered 
half audibly to himself, ‘ Very right and proper of the young man, 
of course. He’s sorry he so far forgot his natural station as to 
enter into conversation with his superiors. Very right and proper 
of him, under the circumstances, certainly, though he ought never 
to have presumed to speak to us at all in the first instance.’ 

Gwen bit her lip hard, and tried to turn away her burning 
face, now as red almost as Colin’s; but she said nothing. 
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That evening, about twelve, as they were well on the way to 
the Mont Cenis, and Colin was dozing as best he might in his own 
corner, he suddenly felt a little piece of pasteboard thrust quietly 
into his half-closed right hand. He looked up with a start. The 
colonel was snoring peacefully, and it was Miss Gwen’s fingers 
that had pushed the card into his hollow hand. He glanced at it 
casually by the dim light of the lamp. © It contained only a few 
words. The engraved part ran thus: ‘ Miss Gwen Howard-Russell, 
Denhurst.’ Underneath, in pencil, was a brief note-—‘ Excuse my 
father’s rudeness. I shall come to see your studio at Rome. 
G. H. R’ 

Minna was the prettiest girl Colin Churchill had ever seen ; 
but Miss Howard-Russell had exquisitely regular features, and 
when her big eyes met his for one flash that moment, they some- 
how seemed to thrill his nature through and through with a sort 
of sudden mesmeric influence. 


(To he continued.) 





